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IMPERAL DEL PASEO, HAVANA, 

The characteristic picture, which we present below, is that of 
one of the delightful paseos, or gardens, for public driving, without 
the walls of the capital of Cuba. Abounding in fountains, stat- 
ues, and the gloriously luxuriant herbage of the tropics, it forms 
a very paradise for Flora herself. ‘This is the daily resort of the 
Habauese, who come hither—the ladies in their volantes, and the 
gentlemen mostly on foot—to gteet each other, as English ladies 
and gentlemen resort to Hyde Park. Like everything else about 
this peculiar people and locality, the Paseo Imperal is entirely 
unlike any other promenade in the world. The city itself abounds 
in beautifully arranged squares, ornamented with the royal palm, 
king of the tropical forest, with here and there a few orange trees, 
surrouuded by a luxuriant hedge of limes. The largest and most 


A VIEW OF THE IMPERAL DEL PASEO, AT HAVANA, CUBA. 


beautiful of these squares is called the Plaza des Armes, fronting 
which is the governor's palace, and about which also are the mas- 
sive stone barracks of the Spanish army. This square is sur- 
rounded by an iron railing, and is divided like the paseo, repre- 
sented below, into beautiful walks, planted on either side with 
gaudy flowers, and shadowed by oranges and palms, while a grate- 
ful air of coolness is diffused around by the playing of a fountain 
into a large stone basin, surmounted by a marble statue of Fer- 
dinand. This spot is the nightly resort of all who can find time 
to be there, and the governor’s military band performs always 
from seven to nine o’clock. The Creoles call it “the poor man’s 
opera,” it being free to all. The city of Havana is surrounded 
by a high wall and ditch, and its gates are always strictly guarded 
by soldiery. In order to reach the Imperal Paseo, or, indeed, any 


other locality without the city walls, you must, therefore, pass the 
guard, and this is in no wise permitted without a passport, though 
you were to return within the next fifteen minutes. There is in 
the neighborhood of this paseo, a very extensive and finely con- 
ducted botanical garden, which, taken in connection with some of 
the really excellent institutions of the city, in the matter of art and 
general education, argue much for the increasing degree of refine- 
ment and civilization of the inhabitants. Besides the Royal Uni- 
versity of Havana, a medical and law school, and chairs on all 
the natural sciences, it contains many other institutions of learn- 
ing. Amon, these are a seminary for girls, a free school of sculp- 
ture and painting, a mercantile school, also free, with many pri- 
vate institutions for learning. Yet many planters’ sons are sent 
to this country to perfect their education. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


HILDEBRAND: 


—oR— 
THE BUCCANEER AND THE CARDINAL. 


. A SICILIAN STORY OF SEA AND SHORE. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 

As the duke entered, the cardinal cast on him a searching 
glance, mingled with an expression of surprise, and quickly said : 

“ How now, Fontani ?” 

“T have brought the Donna Angela back with me, my lord 
cardinal.” 

“ And Hildebrand ?” 

“ We had to let him go.” 

“ How was that?” 

“ He was too strong for us.” 

“T wish—but never mind. Perhaps it is as well as itis. But 
the girl is safe ?” 

Tos.” 

“Was she loth te come back ?” 

“I had to deceive her.” 

“ Ah.” 

“Yes. I assured her that she should not wed with de Villani 
unless she chose.” 

The cardinal smiled. 

“Then she loves Francis de Mora well,” he said. 

“Yes, my lord eardinal. Their love has been strong and 
mutual.” 

“ Then de Mora must be taken care of, for the girl must marry 
the marquis. Of course you will second my efforts.” 

“ Yes,” returned the duke. 

** You hesitate,” said the cardinal, casting a quick glance into 
his companion’s face. 

“ Because I was thinking of the method we should take. I 
have given you my word, and I shall not break it.” 

The words “ you dare not” were formed upon the prelate’s lips, 
but the duke heard them not If he had heard them he would 
have known them to be true, for the cardinal ruled whom he 
pleased in Palermo. 

“ By the way,” continued Fontani, “ what of that Franciscan ?” 

“ Nothing,’ said Ludovico, with a quick tremor. 

“T think he is leagued in some way with the buccancer,”’ re- 
turned the duke. ‘‘ You know he came here with Hildebrand, 
and I think he looks, too, like a bold, daring man.” 

“So he does,” responded the cardinal, in a thoughtful tone. 

“ And more than that,” added Fontani. 

The cardinal was all attention in an instant. 

“I heard Hildebrand assure Angela that he would protect her ; 
and he also threatened me with danger in case I should deceive 
her. How is all this to be done, unless he has some secret agent 
in the city? I tell you, my lord cardinal, that the Franciscan is 
a dangerous man. There is collusion between him and the buc- 
caneer—there is no mistake about that.” 

“ Signor duke, do you mistrust, or have you the least idea, who 
that man is ?” 

Fontani was startled by the cardinal’s suddenness of manner. 

“No,” he replied. ‘‘ Have you?” 

“No.” 

There was a silence of several moments, during which both the 
men seemed to be deeply engaged with their own thoughts. At 
length the cardinal resumed : 

“I would give a week’s fasting to know to a certainty the real 
character of that man ; but he will be carefully watched, and all 
his movements will be reported to me, so we have some chance to 
guard against him if he happens to be evil disposed. And now, 
my lord duke, I would know more particularly concerning this 
matter about young de Mora. I think you told me that your 
brother, the former duke, has left his property in such a manner 
that a portion of it must go to the young man whether he marries 
Angela or not.” 

“Yes,” returned Fontani, “it is even so. My brother loved 
Francis de Mora even as though he had been his own child, and 
by the last attested act of his life he left an hundred thousand 
crowns to him.” 

“But de Mora has not yet come in possession.” 

“No. I hold the property yet, and am to hold it until my 
niece is married. Then, if she marries with de Mora, the whole 
will be at her disposal ; but if anything occurs to prevent the mar- 
riage, de Mora will have the hundred thousand crowns of his own 

Sag 

“And how long may the time run before the estate must be 
administered *” 

“ Tt lacks a few days of being two months. At that time Denna 
Angela will be nineteen years of age, and her decision then will 
settle the matter. If she then decides to marry with de Mora, she 
carries the whole with her; but if she decides not to marry in that 
manner, then de Mora will at once receive his bequest of the hun- 
dred thousand.” 

The cardinal took several turns to and fro across the room. 
His brow was contracted, his lips firmly set, and his hands folded 
nervously together. At length he stopped in front of the duke. 

“ Fontani,” he uttered, in a hoarse whisper, “‘ did your brother 
make any provisions for the circumstance of Francis de Mora’s 
death ?” 


The duke started and leaned forward. It seemed hard for him 
to comprehend what the cardinal meant. 

“Do you not understand?” continued Ludovico, in the same 
suppressed tone. “ How would that hundred thousand crowns be 
disposed of if Francis de Mora should die ?” 

“« Of course it would then go to Angela,” returned Fontani, re- 
garding his companion with a look of anxiety. 

The cardinal sank into a seat, and rested his head upon his 
hand, while the duke, in turn, commenced pacing the floor. The 


silence lasted for several minutes. Fontani stopped and gazed 


upon his companion at length. 

“« My lord cardinal,” he said, ‘‘ you will not wonder that I am 
curious upon one point.” 

“ Ask what you please,” returned Ludovico. 

“Then why are you so anxious that my niece should wed with 
Nicholas de Villani?” 

“ Ah,” replied the cardinal, with a slight trembling of the lips, 
‘that, my lord duke, is to further a scheme of my own—a scheme 
which I cannot explain to you now. I trust, signor, that you are 
not wavering in your promise.” 

“O, no—no—not that.” 

“ You know I have given you the dukedom, and the emolu- 
ments thereto attached, and now your faith with me must not be 
broken.” 

“Tt shall not. I will do as I have promised, for I hope that 
the young marquis may make a good husband.” 

“QO, I am confident he will,” quickly returned Ludovico. ‘“‘ He 
may be somewhat wild now, but marriage will calm him down to 
quite a proper man. At any rate, I will answer for his character.” 

“Tt will be hard news to break to the poor girl,” murmured 
Fontani. 

“ Poh! her heart will bravely outgrow it. Go, now, signor 
duke, and study up the best method of breaking the subject to 
her. There is no need of doing it immediately—any time within 
the week will do. I believe we may trust each other.” 

“You may trust me,” said Fontani, as he turned towards the 
door. 

“ And so may you trust me,” added the cardinal, with a pecu- 
liar burning in his snake-like eyes. 

As soon as the duke had gone, Ludovico again sent for the 
Carmelite. There was more freedom between the cardinal and 
the monk than there had been between the cardinal and the duke, 
for Benedic was a safe and willing tool, and his employer had no 
eccasion to fear him. 

The conference between these two men lasted for some time. 
It was carried on in whispers, and both seemed anxious and un- 
easy. When the Carmelite left the cardinal’s presence, he had 
received three heavy pieces of gold. It was just such money as 
was paid by the chief priests and elders to Judas Iscariot. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE AMBUSH. 


Francis pE Mora soon learned of the return of Angela, and 
of course he hastened at once to her. She told him of all that 
had transpired, but her account of the duke’s promise did not 
satisfy the young man. 

“T am afraid your uncle has deceived you,” he said. 

“No, no,” returned the maiden, “I do not think he would do 
that.” 

“ But you see he has, in one particular, at least. He told you 
that the cardinal would hold me in durance until you came back. 
Now that was false, for the cardinal has done no such thing.” 

“ But for all that, Francis, he might have done it if I had not 
come asI did. Very likely he meant to await the return of my 
uncle, and then, if I did not accompany him, you would have 
been imprisoned.” 

“Such a thing is possible, I admit; but yet T am not easy 
about this matter. Your uncle has not all his own way about it. 
The cardinal is the man. Ah, Angela, I wish you had kept on 
to Florence.” 

“OQ, do not make me unhappy by such doubts,” urged the fair 
girl, as she threw her arm around her lover’s neck. ‘“ My uncle 
promised me that I should do as I wished, and I think he will 
keep his promise.” 

“ T will not throw useless obstacles in the way of your joy,” re- 
turned Francis; “nor will it be well for us to be lulled into false 
security. But I will say no more now. We will wait.” 

Angela gazed into the young man’s face with a look in which 
hope and fear struggled for the ascendency. 

“ You do not think the cardinal is so bad as that,” she said. 

“ As what?” 

“ Why, as to crush me with the fate he planned for me.” 

“ He is bad enough for anything,” returned Francis, in a low 
tone, and casting his eyes instinctively about him ; for it was dan- 
gerous in those times, as now, to speak ill of a powerful prelate. 

“ But he can have no good reason for wishing to wed with the 
Marquis de Villani.” 

“ More, perhaps, than you think for.” 

“ What mean you?” 

Angela looked eagerly up as she spoke, and again the young 
man cast his eyes quickly about the room. He drew the maiden 
nearer to him, and whispered in her ear. She started suddenly, 
and turned pale. 

“ That cannot be,” she uttered. 

“—sh! Breathe it not aloud, or it might cost us both our lives ; 
but before God I believe ’tis true.” 

Angela seemed thunderstruck. When she spoke again, her 
voice was tremulous, and fear had overcome hope in the shadow- 
ings of her countenance. 


“Francis,” she said, “if need be, we can leave Palermo to- 
gether. Hildebrand told me that he would yet serve me if there 
was need, and I not only believe that he will keep his word; but 
I believe he has the power to do as he has promised. I almost 
love that man.” 

“ He is a strange man, but yet he may be a good one. I know 
that he has a certain power over the cardinal, as we may judge 
from what he told us on the Marino; but he must beware now 
that the cardinal does not outwit him. Ludovico has many ‘in- 
struments of his will, and he knows how to use them. But this 


matter is too obtuse for us now. We will wait until your uncle 
makes known his will, and then we shall have something definite 
to guide us in our actions. You shall not be sacrificed while I 
have life, for I know we can contrive some way to leave the city. 
I am sure you will cling to me.” 

“QO, ever, ever!” murmured the fair girl, as she pillowed her 
head upon her lover’s bosom. “My love for you can only be 
broken when my soul shall cease to exist. Come weal or woe, 
fair weather or foul, sunlight or darkness, I will not leave you.” 

“ Heaven bless you, Angela,”’ exclaimed Francis, as he strained 
her to his beating heart. ‘ We will not be separated.” 

For several minutes the lovers remained thus, and then de Mora 
started up to take his leave. He had already stayed late, and the 
parting words were few. A kiss and an adieu—and then they 
separated. 

It was nearly midnight when Francis left the dwelling of the 
duke. The moon was not yet up, and the narrow streets were 
very dark. Here and there, in small niches in the walls, burned 
candles in the shrines that were erected to St. Rosolia, but they 
gave only little jets of light, peering like ghosts’ eyes through the 
gloom. When the young man came to the large square of the 
Ottangolo, he passed across it, leaving the great fountain upon his 
right hand. He thought he heard voices by the fountain, and he 
stopped. All was still, however, save the plash of the water that 
came pouring out from the mouths of the marble lions, and, 
thinking that he must have been mistaken, he moved on. He 
had taken but a few more steps, however, when the same sound 
again caught his ear—a sound which he thought could not be the 
plash of the water, and again he stopped. 

De Mora knew not that he had anything to fear; but he was 
moved by a sort of curiosity to ascertain what it was that had 
thus arrested his attention. As he again turned towards the 
fountain, he thought he saw a dark object moving on the opposite 
side of the great marble basin ; but there were some things he did 
not see. He did not see two men who moved stealthily away 
from the fountain towards the very point of his own destination. 
In a moment after he had stopped, the second time the dark ob- 
ject glided away from the fountain and moved towards him. It 
was a quaint figure—one that, once seen, would not easily be for- 
gotten. As it came nearer, Francis thought he recognized the 
dress of a Carmelice, and in a moment more he knew it was a 
monk whom he had often seen at the church of the Carmelite 


convent. 
“I greet thee, my son,” said the monk, as he came close up to 


where the young man stood. 

“T accept and return it,” answered Francis. 

“ Ah, Francis de Mora, by the voice,” resumed the monk. 

“ Yes,” said the youth, turning to keep on his way. 

“ Hold, a moment,” said Benedic, for he it was ; “I am going 
the same way with yourself. You will not object to company.” 

“You can come along if you choose.” 

“T like a companion when I can get one,” added the monk, as 
he exerted himself to keep up with the young man. “ I’ faith, I 
like not these dark streets of a night, there’s such a chance for 
secret enemies; and even we poor monks are not without our 
enemies.” 

“What were you doing at the fountain ?” asked Francis. 

“O, I only stopped to quench my thirst, that’s all.” 

“ But you looked as though you were trying to hide yourself.” 

“* Ah, that was because I knew not who you might be.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“True, upon my soul.” 

“0, I believe you, good monk. The Lord knows I wouldn't 
doubt the word of a Carmelite.”’ 

“ You are sarcastic.” 

“Am I?” 

“ By my faith, you are.” 

“T trust you will not take offence.” 

“O,no. A poor mendicant like me takes not offence so easily.” 

“ Ah, I was not aware of that.” 

“?Tis true.” 

“ Don’t you find it somewhat difficult to keep up with me ?”’ 

“ Not in the least.” 

The monk did not exactly speak the truth, for he was puffing 
and blowing like an exhausted horse with the effects of his exer- 
tion. Francis had a desire to get rid of his companion, and to 
this end he quickened his pace, but it was of no avail, for the fat 
monk puffed the harder, and rolled along with a speed that be- 
came a perfect marvel in one of his physical proportions. 

De Mora began to mistrust that the Carmelite meant more by 
his companionship than he had. confessed, for the fellow would 
never have so exerted himself without some important object. 
The young man knew the character of the mendicants too well 
for that. 

“How far are you going?” asked the young man, slackening 
his pace a little. 

“ As far as our church of Saint Dominic,” returned the monk. 

** But this is not your nearest way, my fat monk.” 

“O, it’s near enough. I have plenty of time.” 

De Mora’s suspicions were now fully aroused, and, in order to 
test the point, he set into a walk as rapid as possible. 
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“ Hold thee! hold thee!” cried the fat monk, starting into a 
lumbering run. 

“T am in a hurry, good father.” 

“ But one moment, my son—only one moment.” 

“Then keep up with me,” drily responded the young man, 
without slackening his pace. 

The monk did keep up, for he ran as fast as his legs would 
carry him, and at length, out of all patience, de Mora stopped. 

“Look ye, monk,” he said, “ what do you want of me? Why 
do you follow me thus? By heavens, there’s more than the want 
of company in this.” 

“ Wait till I get my breath, signor. I’ faith how you walk. 
Upon my soul, you outdo a king’s courier.” 

“ Answer my question. What do you want of me?” 

“ Just your company.” 

“More than that; for by Saint Peter, I remember me now that 
you have followed me before. Three days ago I noticed you 
hanging upon my steps, and so it was the day before. I did not 
notice it then, but this calls it to my mind. Now what does it 
mean ?” 

“In truth, signor, if I hang upon your steps, as you say, it was 
purely accidental. You know my calling. I was seeking alms 
for the church of our lady, and fate may have thrown my track 
upon your heels; but it was from no choice of mine. But if you 
choose to stop here, I will keep on. This is your house, I think, 
next beyond that stall.” 

De Mora knew not what to say. He did not believe the monk, 
nor did he exactly know how to dispute him. When he moved 
on again the Carmelite was by his side, and thus he remained 
till the dwelling was reached. As Francis ascended the steps, he 
thought he heard the door of the hall shut. He knew he had left 
no one in the house, and he was somewhat startled at this. When 
he reached the head of the steps, he saw that the monk was fol- 
lowing him. 

“Back! back! or your monkish garb shall not save you!” he 
cried, as he turned towards the mendicant and drew his sword. 
“« By Saint Peter, there’s a plot here!” 

The monk stopped, and de Mora pushed against the door, and 
it opened. He had left it locked! Still holding his sword in his 
hand, he moved on to the door of the drawing-room, where he 
always left a lamp burning, but before he opened it, he turned 
towards the street door again. He started as he saw that the 
Carmelite had followed him into the hall. For a moment he was 
undecided as to what he should do. He knew now that mischief 
was on foot, but before he spoke to the monk again he resolved 
that he would see who it was that had entered the house before 
him. He opened the door of his drawing-room and entered. He 
took but one step more, however, for the very blood seemed to 
freeze in his veins, and his feet were rivetted to the spot. The 
sword fell from his grasp, and as it rang upon the marble floor 
his knees began to shake beneath him. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
A MYSTERIOUS MBSSENGER. 


Tuey were two stout; powerful men whom Francis de Mora 
found in his apartment—men clothed in black from head to foot— 
hands gloved in black, and faces entirely concealed beneath the 
folds of the black cowls. The heavy cord that encircled their 
wrists was black, and only one spot of relief was there in the 
whole costume; upon the breast of each man was worked a 
blood-red cross ! 

De Mora knew them at once to be officers of the Secret Tri- 
bunal of Palermo—that tribunal before which many a man had 
been carried, but from whose clutches none ever yet came forth 
alive. It was a Spanish institution, and was, in fact, an offshoot 
of the Holy Inquisition ; but in Palermo it was wholly under the 
control of the cardinal, and its death was for all whom that pow- 
erful prelate chose to wish out of his way. 

When once a man was consigned to this tribunal, not even the 
members of his own family dared to speak a word in his behalf, 
for their very arguments in the prisoner’s favor might bring upon 
them the charge of abetting in the guilt. All looked upon the 
doors of that tribunal as upon the gates of the tomb; and was the 
husband once conducted through their portals, the wife could only 
procure masses for his soul—she thought not of him as longer 
living. 

“ Signor Francis de Mora,” said one of the secret agents, in a 
voice that seemed like the tones of the grave, “ do I address thee 
rightly ?” 

“ He is the man,” said Benedic, who had entered the room. 

“ We have a requisition for thee, my son, to appear before our 
holy tribunal,” continued the agent. 

“ Wherefore ?” gasped Francis. 

“That shall appear at the proper time.” 

“ But am I accused ?” 

“ You shall learn anon.” 


The young man knew that further questioning would be useless. 
He knew that those men were sworn to answer nothing that might 
be asked of them touching their office, and with a heavy heart he 
bowed his head. 

“Come,” said the agent, as he approached and laid his hand 
upon de Mora’s arm, “come with us.” 

“Mercy !” fell from the poor youth’s lips. 

“ Mercy is of God. Look to him. Come.” 

The thought of resistance entered not into de Mora’s mind, for 
the first shock had weakened him, and he suffered his arms to be 
bound behind him without a word. He actually needed the sup- 
port of the agents to assist him from the room. When he reached 
the street, the fresh sir somewhet evived him, and he walked 


along with more ease, but his step was still trembling, and his 
brain reeled. He heard the lumbering step of the Carmelite be- 
hind him, and he felt the tight grip that was fastened upon either 
arm. 

The party had entered the Ottangolo, and were approaching 
the great fountain, when some one was seen coming towards them 
from the opposite direction. In a few moments more the person 
had come near enough to reveal the dark garb of a Capuchin. 
He stopped as he came up with the party, and waved his hand 
towards the agents of the tribunal. 


“Stop one moment,” said he. ‘Have you one Francis de 
Mora there in custody ?” 

“« Who are you that questions us ?” 

“T am from the cardinal. He told me I should probably meet 
the young man in your custody.” 

“ Well, you have met us.” , 

“ Ay, and I have a word from Ludovico for de Mora’s ear.” 

“ Then speak it.” 

“ Not for you to hear. 
alone.” 

“ That is against our rule.” 

“Very well—then I will so report to the cardinal. He said his 
order would be sufficient; but if it is not, then he must visit the 
youth himself.” 

As the Capuchin ceased speaking, he turned to go. 

“ Hold, a moment,” said one of the officers. 

The Capuchin stopped, and the two agents conversed a minute 
together. Then the chief one turned to the monk and said : 

“ You may speak with him.” 

The Capuchin advanced and took Francis by the hand. 

“Do not think to escape me,” he said, “for my grip is pow- 


erful.” 
The agents relinquished their hold, and the monk led the young 


man a few steps off. 

“ By firm, now,” he whispered, in a quick, nervous manner. 
“Let not a look or motion betray you. Iam Hildebrand! My 
boat is at the landing of Saint Rosolia. Seek the first opportunity 
to break away. Be wary, now, and quick. When you turn I 
will draw my knife across the cords that bind your arms. Ask 
me no questions, but trust me.” 

De Mora started to life beneath the hope thus held out, and he 
murmured a blessing. 

“Then you will not aaswer,” spoke the seeming Capuchin, 
aloud, at the same time giving Francis a significant squeeze of 
the hand. 

“No,” returned the young man, carrying out the deception. 

“Then you must suffer the consequences of your stubbornness. 
You will not have another opportunity. Once more—will you 
answer ?” 

“No.” 

“Then go back. Take him along, signors.” 

The agents resumed their hold upon the young man, and the 
buccaneer turned to go. 

“‘ Look ye, brother,” said Benedic, catching the Capuchin by 
the robe, ‘‘ who are you?” 

“One who knows you well. Mind the business which the car- 
dinal has given you to do, and you will have enough to attend to.” 

The Carmelite followed on after the prisoner, and the cowled 
buccaneer hurried away towards the water. 

Francis de Mora’s nerves were all strung for the task he had 
before him. His mind gradually settled down to calm calcula- 
tion, and he began to study upon the work he had to do. He had 
felt the presence of Hildebrand’s knife upon the cords that bound 
his arms, and he knew that a slight effort would snap the bonds 
in twain. 

At length the Ottangolo was passed, and as the party entered 
the narrow street beyond, the young man cast his eyes furtively 
about him. He knew there was no one moving in the square‘he 
had left, and now was the time for him to act. 

“T feel faint,” he murmured, as he let more of his weight rest 
upon the arms of his conductors. 

“You'll stand a chance to feel fainter yet if you are not care- 
ful,” returned one of the agents. 

“Support me,” uttered Francis, in weakening tones. 

The agents were thoroughly deceived. They slackened their 
pace, and turned their attention to supporting the prisoner. 

“Come, come—you must help yourself some.” 

“1 will if I can.” 

As de Mora thus spoke, he brought a sudden strain upon his 
bonds, and he felt them snap. Then with one powerful effort, in 
which were concentrated all the forces of his strength, he broke 
from his captors and sprang backwards. With one blow of his 
fist he knocked the burly Carmelite over upon the pavement, and 
then he darted off towards the Ottangolo. With a loud cry the 
agents gave chase, but their long robes were in the way of their 
speed, and they saw their prisoner escaping them. Francis 
reached the great square, and, trusting to his legs, he determined 
to keep directly on across it. He fled with the speed ofjthe wind, 
for the fear of the terrible doom he was escaping took all sense of 
exhaustion from him, and when he had gained the opposite side 
of the Ottangolo, he found, upon looking back, that his pursuers 
were just in sight near the distant fountain. 

A murmur of thanks fell from our hero’s lips, for he knew that 
he was now safe, but yet he abated not his speed. He took the 
centre of the narrow street that led off towards the Marino, and 
he knew that the agents were pursuing him in that direction. At 
the distance of some twenty rods he struck into a narrow passage 
to the left hand, and this course he pursued until he reached the 
street that led directly to the landing of St. Rosolia. The moon 
was just rising as he gained the quay, and he found Hildebrand 


The cardinal bade me speak it to him 


with two of his men, there in waiting for him. 


“In, in—quick !” cried the buccaneer, as he reached out his 
hand towards the young man. ‘“ There is not amoment to lose.” 
Francis leaped lightly into the boat, and in a moment more she 


was shoved off, and the two men plied their oars most vigorously. 
“This seems almost a miracle,” uttered de Mora, as he had 
time to regain his breath and his senses. 
“ There’s not much miracle about it,” returned Hildebrand. 
“Bat how happened you to find me? How did you know— 
how—how—” 
“Don’t try to ask too much at once,” said the buccaneer, with 


asmile. ‘“ Wait until we get on board my vessel, and I will ex- 
plain it all to you.” 

“Ts your vessel near ?”’ 

“Only a few miles distant. Just around the western cape.” 

The buccaneer’s boat kept close under the shadow of the west- 
ern shore of the bay, and even had the agents kept on in the 
right direction after their prisoner, they would not have seen the 
little craft that bore him away. At the end of an hour the bucca- 
neer brig was reached, and as soon as Francis had mounted the 
deck, and the boat had been hauled up, her anchor was raised, 
and all sail was made upon her. De Mora found himself borne 
away he knew not whither. He only knew that he had escaped a 


worse fate. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A SUSPICIOUS PERSONAGE. 


Tue brig stood to the westward, and after the captain had seen 
that everything was in order, he sought de Mora. 
“ Now,” said he, “I can explain how I happened to find you 
as I did.” 
Francis was all attention in a moment, and Hildebrand con- 
tinued : ~ 
“ There’s nothing very strange about the matter, for it was but 
the result of fixed plans, though the fact of my reaching you just 
as I did, I must confess, has a smack of fortune, at least. You 
know what I have before told you of the cardinal, and how I first 
learned of his plans with regard to Angela Fontani. Now when 
the duke came on board my vessel and told Angela that she 
should not wed with de Villani unless she chose, I knew that he 
spoke that which was false.” 
“But let me ask you a question,” interrupted Francis. 
“Go on.” 

“ Then how did it happen that the duke got safely on board 
your brig? It has been a wonder to me how it was that a gov- 
ernment vessel and yourself came so nigh together without 
fighting.” 

“O,” returned Hildebrand, with a smile, “the reason is very 
simple. The ship was sent out, not only to bring back the girl, 
but also to capture me, and she stood boldly up with that inten- 
tion; but when she came near enough to see my real strength, 
she gave over the idea of taking me, and settled down upon the 
other half of the mission. Of course I would not open a fight 
while Angela was to be in the danger, and of course I would not 
refuse the duke permission to come on board when the girl re- 
quested it. And now for the rest of my other story. I knew that 
the duke spoke falsely, for I knew that he was not only under the 
cardinal’s power, but I knew that the cardinal would not so easily 
give over his plans. I heard the duke use your name, and I had 
the best reason to believe that Ludovico had his eyes upon you 
for evil, and I knew that if such was the case it would require 
some immediate effort to save you—for, you understand, I know 
the cardinal well.” 

“ Better than I did,” said Francis. 

“ Ay—I’ve known him long,” continued Hildebrand. “ Well, 
as seon as I had opportunity I put back for Palermo, and leaving 
my vessel where we found her, I donned my disguise and went to 
the city. I arrived just in time, for a few hours later might have 
cost you your life. I went directly to your house, and I found it 
locked, so I determined to hang around until you returned. Not 
long after this I saw two men approach your door. I got near 
enough to see that they were both agents of the terrible Tribunal 
of Palermo. Before I had much time for reflection I saw you 
and a Carmelite monk approach the door. I heard what you 
said to the monk while you were on the steps, and I was not long 
in making up my mind that Ludovico was about to spring the 
fatal trap upon you. I waited there until I heard you coming 
out, and then I hurried on to the Ottangolo. I soon studied up 
a plan of operations, and you know how they have operated. 
You may thank your stars that they succeeded.” 

“ And thank you, too,” said de Mora. 

«Just as you please about that,” returned Hildebrand. 

“This seems more like a dream,” resumed Francis, “than a 
subject of reality.” And he pressed his hand upon his brow as 
he spoke. 

“ Perhaps it does ; but it is one of those dreams which have a 
vast amount of truth in them,” said the buccancer. “ But come, 
you need rest by this time.” 

“One question more,” interrupted Francis. 

“Which means half a dozen, at least,” added Hildebrand. 

“ They shall be short ones, at all events. First, where am I 
going ?” 

“ We are going to run around to the little island of Levanso, 
where I am to take in provisions, ard from there I shall probably 
run for Ustica.” 

“ But what of Angela?” 

“ Then I shall come back for her, and when I have you both, I 
will carry you where you shall say.” 

“ And do you think you can draw her from the grasp that is 
fixed upon her?” 


“T can be more sure of it than you would be.” 
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“So you can,” returned Francis. 


“Come,” continued Hildebrand, “TI see just where your 
thoughts are leading you tv. You'd better seek your rest now. 
I will show you the way.” 

De Mora followed his conductor to the cabin, and soon after- 
wards he had thrown himself upon the couch which had been 
pointed out to him. It was a long time, however, before he slept, 
and when he did sleep his slumbers were far from being easy. 

When Francis was thoroughly awakened, it was by the letting 
go of the anchor, and when he went on deck, he found that he 
had slept well into the forenoon. The sails were hanging in the 
buntlines, and the vessel was anchored in a deep cove, from 
which only a very narrow pass opened to the sea. The boats 
were already lowered, and as soon as they were manned, they 
put off for the shore. 

“ How long shall you remain here?” asked de Mora of the 
buccaneer. 

“ Not over three hours. As soon as we can get our provisions 
on board, I shall be off. Do you feel uneasy ?”’ 

“Not exactly that; but of course I am anxious.” 

“ Well, well—I will do all for you I can.” 

“T believe you will, sir.” 

“Ha! what is that? Horsemen, upon my soul. See them? 
There—just on the brow of that hill.” 

Hildebrand pointed with his finger as he spoke, and Francis 
saw three men on horseback, riding over the hill away towards 
the opposite coast. 

“Ts that anything out of the way?” asked our hero. 

“Tt may be, and may not be. We will wait till the boats come 
off, and see if any of the crew know what it means.” 

In half an hour the boats came back. 

“ Carlini,” said Hildebrand, as one of his officers, thus named, 
came over the side, “did you see those horsemen that went over 
the hill half an hour ago ?” 

“ Yes, captain.” 

« What were they ?” 

“ Robbers, I think.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Robbers, signor ; for I have a poor fellow in my boat whom 
they robbed and left half dead among the rocks ” 

“ By my faith, this is coming too near the rub, when robbers 
infest a bunch of rock like our little island,” said Hildebrand. 
“ But bring the poor fellow up, Carlini.” 

The officer turned towards his boat, and at length, hy dint of 
great exertions, the man was lifted over the side. He was a stout 
built fellow, with black hair and beard, and an eye of uncommon 
lustre. His dress was such as was usually worn by the Sicilian 
peasants, and it was much soiled and torn. 

“ Well, my man, what is all this about?” asked Hildebrand, 
as the fellow was set upon the beam of one of the gun-carriages. 

“IT have been robbed, signor captain,” replied the man, in a 
doleful voice. “Three men set upon me, knocked me down 
among the rocks, and robbed me of three-and-twenty crowns 
which I had saved from a whole year’s vintage.” 

“ But how came they on the island ?” 

“They must have come over in a large boat from Favignano. 
I saw such a boat come over this morning.” 

“ You don’t seem to be bruised much.” 

“Ah, my back and side, signors,” uttered the man, with a 
grunt, and a painful shrag of the shoulders. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” returned Hildebrand. “And now what 
am I to do with you?” 

“Your men told me you would be likely to run near to Tra- 
pani, and I hoped you would have the heart to carry me there.” 

“Do you belong there ¢” - 

“ Then what were you doing here ?”’ 

“IT had come with three-and-twenty crowns to trade for some 
goats.” 

“ Well,” said Hildebrand, “I can’t refuse you so small a favor. 
I may not set you down exactly at Trapani, but you shall be 
landed as near there as possible. Help him below, some of you ” 

The man expressed his thanks, and as soon as he had been 
conveyed below, all hands set to at unloading the boats. Once 
more they were sent on shore, and when the second load had been 
got on board, the boats were hoisted up, and again the brig was 
got under weigh. The wind was from the southward, and the 
buccaneer ran out from the cove without difficulty, and when once 
outside, her head was put to the northward and eastward. 

The stranger had been carried into the cabin, and when Hilde- 
brand and Francis went below, he was seated on a lounge that 
stood against the bulkhead. There was a door in this partition 
that opened to the store-rooms of the vessel, said door being only 
fastened on the cabin side by a bolt. 

“ Who unbolted that door?” asked Hildebrand. 

“T did,” returned the new comer. 

“ What did you want in there ?” . 

“Only to see what sort of a place you had,” calmly and unhesi- 
tatingly replied the man. “I was never in a large vessel before, 
and I had the curiosity to see how it looked. I hope there’s noth- 

ing wrong in it, sir.”’ 

The man was so honest that Hildebrand could not mistrust 
him, and the thing was passed over. 

“T wish you would help me into one of these beds, signor,” 
groaned the poor fellow, “for my limbs ache, and I am very 
faint.” 

The buccaneer and Francis lifted him into a berth, and shortly 
afterwards they went on deck. 

It was now past noon, and the weather was delightful. Our 
hero could have forgotten all his misfortunes in the scene that 


now surrounded him, if Angela Foxtani had only been out of 
danger. Away to the westward was spread the great sca, sup- 
porting upon its farthest point the base of heaven’s blue vault, 
while right ahead loomed up the mountains of Sicily. ‘To a sea- 
man the scene might have been tame enough, but to Francis de 
Mora it was all new, and he enjoyed it accordingly. 

Nearly two hours did the young man stand upon the qnarter- 
deck and gaze about upon the boundless panorama, when his eye 
caught the glitter of white walls upon the edge of the distant land- 
scape. He pointed it out to Hildebrand, and a-ked what it was. 

“That is Trapani,” returned the captain. ‘ We shall come to 
near there and land our chance passenger.” 

At this moment one of the men came up from forward and hur- 
ried up to where the captain stood. ‘There was a deal of wonder- 
ment upon his face, and he was almost breathless in his haste. 

“ Ah! captain!” he gasped. 

“ Well—out with it. What's the matter?” 

“ That man, signor—that man you took on board this forenoon 
—the man we thought was lame.” 

“ And what of him ?” eagerly asked Hildebrand. 

“Why, signor, he’s in the’store-rroom. I found him moving 
some bread-boxes about.” 

“In the store-room! Moving bread-boxes! He! the lame 
man!” uttered the buccaneer. 

“Yes; and when I started him, he ran back to the cabin, 
through the bulkhead-door, as nimbly as anybody.” 

“ By the saints, there’s mischief brewing bere,” exclaimed Hil- 
debrand, as he clenched his fist and turned towards the cabin. 
“De Mora, follow me, and you, Carlini. If he be an enemy, he 
had better beware.” 

With quick, nervous steps, Hildebrand started for the cabin, 
and de Mora and Carlini followed closely after him. 


CHAPTER X. 
PREMONITIONS. 


Lupovico, Cardinal of Palermo, was in his private audience 
chamber. It was early morning, but yet the prelate’s toilet was 
completed. Ue took quick strides up and down the apartment, 
and though there was a sort of triumphant expression upon his 
features, yet an observer could have seen that he was far from be- 
ing easy upon all subjects that occupied his mind. At length the 
door of his chamber was slowly opened, and one of the secret 
agents of the tribunal entered. 

“ Ah,” uttered the cardinal, as he saw the black form, “ now 
the work is fairly commenced. How liked the young man his 
arrest ?” 

“ He slipped the leash, my lord.” 

“Did you miss him ?” 

“We got him, and he escaped.” 

“ Escaped!” repeated the cardinal, starting as though he had 
been shot. 

“ Ay—he fairly slipped from our grasp. ‘The messenger you 
sent—” 

“Messenger I sent?” interrupted Ludovico. “ What mes- 
senger ?” 

“ The Capuchin.” 

“T sent no Capuchin.” 

The agent opened his eyes in astonishment, and as soon as he 
could control his speech he related to the cardinal the circum- 
stances of the appearance of the Capuchin, and the subsequent 
escape of Francis de Mora. Ludovico heard him through in 
silence. 

“ You say he ran towards the water,” said the cardinal, with 
his tecth shut very tightly together as he spoke. 

“ Yes,” returned the agent. “ We followed him towards the 
Marino, but he must have turned off ” 

“There’s some of Hildebrand’s work in this,” fell from Lu- 
dovico’s lips. ‘“ Didn’t you see any boat making off, or any ves- 
sel under sail ?” 

“T fancied that I saw a boat moving off under the western shore 
of the bay, but I could not be certain.” 

“Tt is Hildebrand’s work, I am sure,” continued the cardinal. 
His brow contracted as he spoke, his head sank forward till his 
chin rested upon his bosom, and his arms were folded across his 
breast. 

In this way he remained for full five minutes, and during that 
time his soul must have been the seat of wild and conflicting emo- 
tions. But when he raised his head again his face was calm, but 
its calmness was like the bosom of the frozen lake; and as he 
spoke, his voice seemed like the rending of some stout fabric. 

“ You may go,” he said to his agent of the tribunal; “ but no 
word of this must escape you. If de Mora be really gone, then I 
have not much to complain of. The case is not so bad as it might 
have been. I may want you again ere long.” 

Ludovico waved his hand, and the agent left him. 

Half an hour later, and Michael Fontani was in the cardinal’s 
presence, and he soon heard of all that had occurred respecting 
Francis de Mora. They both agreed that it must have been Hil- 
debrand who had helped the young man off. 

“Now, my lord duke,” said Ludovico, “‘ you must look to your 
niece. This marriage must be consummated immediately.” 

“ As you please,” returned Fontani. 

“ Have you spoken with the girl yet upon the subject ?” 

“T barely hinted at it this morning.” 

“ Ah—and how stood she ?” 

“Very calm.” 

“ But not all willing ?” 

“No. I think she will take it hard, and be difficult to manage.” 

“‘Q, there need be no trouble about that, my lord duke. Let 


her take it as hard as she may, she cannot escape us. I under- 
stand her feelings well. She hopes to gain the hand of de Mora ; 
but when she is assured that such a thing is impossible, I think 
she will be less restive in our hands.” 

“1 hope so,” said the duke. 

“©, T know she will. Now do you break the thing to her at 
once, and after that I will see her. We have time for no more 
trifling. Ie Mora is gone, and if he comes back, it will only be 
to—yo ayain !” 

* But how long, my lord cardinal, before you would have this 
marriage take place ?” 

“ As soon as possible. Within afew days, at least.” 

So soon as that?” 

‘‘ Yes—for the sooner the better. You will not object.” 

0, no ” 

“ Then make all haste and perform your part of the business. 
Make Donna Angela understand this very day that she must wed 
as you have said. Just make her Anow this, and the rest will be 
easy enough.” 

The duke promised obedience, and shortly afterwards he with- 
drew. 

Half an hour later than this the cardinal had another visitor. 
It was a young moan, very gaily and elaborately dressed, and one 
who, whatever might have been his claims to good looks, was 
very defaced by dissipation and debauchery. He was tall, and 
remarkably well built, and his general air and carriage was inde- 
pendent and haughty, though in the presence of the cardinal he 
was somewhat restive and cringing. 

* Well, Signor Nicholas de Villani,” said the cardinal. with a 
spice of bitterness in his tone, “ how have you conducted yourself 
for the last week ?” 

“ Right honestly, my lord,” replicd the young marquis. 

“ Ah—no falsehood, now. You were in a brawl only the night 
before last.” 

« ‘That was purely accidental, my lord cardinal, I assure you. 
It wa no seeking of mine.” 

-“ Wet I suppose I may as well believe you,” returned Lu- 
doviro, b bis fingers But now you must begin a little dif- 
ferent life. — « u will be married very shortly.” 

“Ah,” uttecd de Villani, elevating his eyebrows. ‘“ How 
soon?” 

“Perhaps in less than a weck.” 

“« By the lady of grace, my lord, but you are pushing matters.” 

An angry flush passed over the cardinal’s face at the young 
man’s freedom of manner. 

“ Be careful how you handle your tongue, signor marquis, or 
you may find yourself in a school you will not like. You will be 
married as soon as possible, aud | wish that you should be mak- 
ing preparations.” 

“Q, as for that matter, my lord, I am all ready now. The 
lady is young and handsome, and I am to have an hundred thou- 
sand crowns with her hand. By Saint Peter, 1 should not want 
long to prepare for such a fate.’ 

The cardinal smiled. 

“Upon my soul, [ speak the truth,” continued de Villani. “T[ 
will marry just when vou say.” 

“ And will you promise to conduct properly until after you are 
married 

“ Most sa*redly.” 

“Then wait upon the duke, and get an interview with the lady 
as soon as possible. Fontani will prepare the way for you. Be 
loving and courteous, now, towards her, and make her like you 
if possible. You had better see her to-morrow,” 

“will, my lord, and I will conduct myself most properly in 
her presence. She must like me.” 

*T trust she will.” 

“ And suppose she does not?” 

“ You will marry her at ary rate.” 

“ And have the hundred thousand,” added de Villani, as he 
turned away. 

One other visitor the cardinal had that forenoon. It was the 
Carmelite monk, Benedic. 

“So you lost your game, after all,” said Ludovico, after he had 
received the monk’s obeisance. 

“Yes, my lord; but it was no fault of mine. I did my part.” 

“T know that, Benedic, and you shall have the reward.” 

The Carmelite’s eyes sparkled, and his round red face was im- 
mediately Jighted up. 

“A horse wouldn’t have caught the prisoner, my lord, after he 
once got started. My soul, how he did run.” 

- Never mind, so long as he runs far enough not to come back 
again.’ 

ee And even if he does come back—” intimated the monk. 

“ He'd better stay away,” added the cardinal. “ But now, Bene- 
dic, 1 sent for you on another business. Where is the Franciscan?” 

“He is still in the city, my lord.” 

“ And what is he doing ¢” 

“ Nothing, that I can discover, only loitering about.” 

“Don't he seem bent on any business at all ¢” 

“Not that I can discover, my lord.” 

“fave vou found any one that knows him ?” 

“ No—or, at least, none who will tell me that they know him. 
He is already very intimate at the Capuchin convent, and he 
seems to have many friends ” 

Ludovico started across the room, and for several moments he 
continued a quick, uneasy walk. ‘Twice he stepped aud looked 
the monk in the face, aud then started on again. 

“ Benedic,” he said, at length, in a hushed voice, while he 
trembled at every joint, “that man is old enough to die!” 

“ He és an old man,”’ returned the monk, speaking in a slow, 
deliberate manner, as though he would learn more ot the cardi- 
nal’s mind ere he spoke fully. 

“He might die easily,” resumed Ludovico, in a whisper. 

“ He might be sent to the tribunal,” suggested Benedic. 

“Not now, not now. Tle must not be sent there.” 

The Carmelite waited for a long time, but the cardinal was 
silent. Ludovico had thoughts then which he even feared to trust 
with the monk. Benedic, bad as he was, hoped that the prelate 
would not ask him to dip his hands in blood. He was willing to 
plot, und to deceive, and to help ensnare, so long as good induce- 
ments were held out, but he could not take human life with his 
own hands. He had reason to believe, however, that such was 
the deed the cardinal had in his mind, and he trembled lest the 
request should come. But he was destined to be agreeably dis- 
appointed, for Ludovico, whatever may have been his ulterior 
wishes, said nothing more in the train of thought he had broached. 
He only bade the Carmelite watch the Franciscan carefully, and 
ascertain, if possible, who and what he was. 

Ere long Benedic withdrew, and the Cardinal of Palermo was 
left alone with his own thoughts and reflections. His brow grew 
dark, and his lips trembled, for those thoughts and reflections 
were no very agreeable companions. 
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SPRING, 


THE SEASONS. 

We present upon the page before the 
reader four statues designed to represent 
the four seasons of the year—Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, and Winter. To the ob- 
servant eye, these statues will be exceed- 
ingly suggestive; the real poetry of the 
designer's conception being abundantly 
apparent in the deli-ate outline and the 
graceful finish. Such illustrations as these, 
though less striking, as to size and general 
effect, yet present to the eye of the strdent 
themes for pleasure and study. Perhaps 
the youngest school boy who reads the Pic- 
torial could give us the actual or obvious 
bounds of time which are said to constitute 
that period of the year known as Spring, 
bat it will not be inappropriate here for us 
to lay down the regular period in more 
minae form, Speaking, then, after the 
style of the almanac makers, Spring be- 
gins when the sun, in its ascent, crosses 
the equator, and ends when it reaches its 
highest position at mid-day. In New Eng- 
land, Spring, then, begins rightfully about 
March 22d, and ends June 2lst; in the 
southern hemisphere, the astronomical 
Spring begins September 234, and ends 


LD) 


AUTUMN, 


December thus occurring at the period which 
we should designate as Autumn. Summer, of course, 
commences when Spring leaves off, and is comprised 
in the months of June, July, August and September. 
South of the equator, the summer corresponds, in 
time, to our winter. The astronomical summer com- 
mences in the northern hemisphere when the sun has 
reached its greatest northern elevation, therefore com- 
mencing, as above stated, June 21st, and ending about 
September 23, when the sun crosses the equator the 
second time in the year. Autumn, commencing when 
Summer ends, progresses with the sun in its apparent 
descent to the southern hemisphere, and is said to end 
when that luminary touches the equator. According 
to the usual mode of calculation, therefore, Autumn 
begins at that period—September 23d—when, for the 
second time in the year, the days and nights are equal 
in length, and ends about December 21st, at the time 
of the shortest days. Winter, “stern ruler of the 
year,” commencing with the shortest day, ends with 
the vernal equinox, March 21st In our hemisphere, 
the winter is but eighty-nine days, while in the south- 
ern hemisphere it is ninety-three, our winter occurring 
during the earth’s perihelion, and the winter of the 
southern hemisphere during its aphelion, when its mo- 
tion in its orbit is slower. The coldness of the win- 
ter, therefore, is owing to the shortness of the days, or 
time during which the sun is above the horizon, and 
the oblique direction in which his rays fall upon our 
globe at that season. In the torrid zone, there is no 
winter, in our sense of the word; but a rainy season, 
without ice, snow, or frost, takes its place. Thus 
much of the character of the four regular seasons of 
the year we have deemed appropriate and interesting 
in this connection. As it regards the illustrations 
which we present to our readers, touching these divi- 
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I can’t think why he stays so long! 

My flattering heart is filled with fear; 
The nightingale begins her song, 

And yet her song ( hardly hear; 
The village clock is striking eight ; 
lean't think why he stays so late! 


sions of time, their application and appropriateness are 
at once obvious to the simplest capacity. There is 
something very suggestive in the periodical recurrence 
of the seasons in their stated order. The reflective 
mind looks out upon nature in Spring, and beholding 
the earth bursting from its long sleep, and again put- 
ting forth its varied verdure of beauty and grace, sees 
the assurance of the declaration that summer and win. 
ter, seed time and harvest shall not fail. The birds 
instinctively hail the dawning of spring—the gay morn- 
ing of renewed life Their melodious carollings wel- 
come its approach. It is a season animating and 
cheering, calling forth new powers and exertions, as 
well as new delights. It revives plans of labor and 
gives impulse to new enterprise. It is a new stage in 
the journey of life, awaking dormant powers, and hast- 
ening onward the career of social improvement. The 
revival of nature stimulates the wise and provident to 
prompt and vigorous exertions, and every hour is im- 
proved to useful purpose, by the farmer, to prepare 
the earth for the summer that succeeds, when the va- 
rious fruits of the earth, shall be, in their succession, 
laid by the generous hand of nature on the table of 
man. Then summer comes in, as the prelude of 
autumn, when the rolling harvest is gathered into the 
garner-house, for the sustenance of earth’s busy tribes 
of man and beast. Autamn stands as the representa- 
tive of a ripe old age, befitting emblem of a life of 
threescore and ten. An autumn evening is a fruitful 
theme of reflection, blending the decline of day with 
that of the year; the period of beauty and decay. 
Such a season is often the parent of thoughts of a se- 
rious and pathetic cast; naturally commingling ideas 
of the sunset of physical with that of moral being, as 
the decrepitude of the dying year furnishes a picture 
emblematical of the closing years of human life. And 


COMING FOOTSTEP. 
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The sun has reached the western hill, 
And if he come before it set, 
Then heaven and right are with us still ;— 
It sinks, it sinks! he comes net yet! 
But what puts doubt withie my head? 
I wish this thing 1 haa not said! 


Lower and lower! ‘tis almost gone? 
(ll shut my eyes, and wi.) not see 
My dearest hope in life go down! 
but hush! O heavens, it must be he! 
It is! it is! he climbs the hii: 
Now let the sun sink as it will! 


+ 


A CAGED BIRD. 

Some one near to the place of our domicil is pos- 
sessed of a couple of beautiful mocking-birds. Some 
one else nourishes a parrot, and we ourselves lay 
claim to a brace of canaries. Our canaries are re- 
markably taciturn—as little inclined to vocalize as 
Diogenes in his tub. They will hop around their cage, 
pecking at the seeds dropped on the floor, or perch 
themselves on its bars and look quizzically at each 
other, with one eye closed, for hours at a time, and 
say nothing at all. Even the cheering influence of 
the sun seems to have lost its proper effect on their 
benighted minds and only makes them more stupid. 
It is not so, however, with their feathered neighbors, 
and we are religiously thankful it is not so. The es- 
pecial mocking-bird of which we speak, hangs from a 


balcony adjoining ours, and the first thing we hear in 
the morning, and the last thing at night is the exu/te- 
mus of his song He will be warbling some exquisite 
air which we are becoming sleepy in our efforts to 
write out musically, when suddenly the warbling is 
stopped, and we are re-awakened by a fantasia from 
the parrot, mingled with cries like a cat, and a dozen 
other incomprehensible noises. All day yesterday he 
was composing—endeavoring to adapt the capacities 
of his orchestra to the various sounds of a brass band 
that he heard in the distance. He did the trumpet 
very well, but could not come the dram. That stack 
him. About dark he gave up the trial, and went off 
into a thousand varieties upon a piano which was be- 
ing played across the street. That bird is a jay and 
gladness to us.—NV. O Picayune. 


| 
SUMMER. 


now comes Winter, the stern and closing 
season of the year. The earth is buried 
in a drapery of snow; the streams and riv- 
ulets are locked in icy fetters ; and over the 
scene so lately redolent of fertility, plenty 
and beauty, lays the pall of the Winter- 
King. But winter is a season of great 
vigor and energy usually in our northern 
clime. It is generally the time of activity 
and joyful life—the season of hilarity and 
amusement Winter, compared to spring, 
summer, or autumn, inevitably deprives 
us of many sources and occasions of enjoy- 
ment; and yet it affords opportunities for 
the improvement and happiness, which 
compensates for its physical privations. 
More time is devoted to gain knowledge 
and to givc wholesome nutriment to the 
intellect. Winter evenings are usually em- 
ployed in reading, or in attending literary 
societies. And what is more important, 
parents and children are oftener associated 
together. The domestic circle, where 
good feelings prevail, and parents are 
careful to set a good example and give 
proper admonitions, is the best school to 
make worthy citizens of the state and 
amiable members of society generally. 


WINTER. 


| 
| 
| | = 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
TO THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


BY JESSY MAY. 


Thou comest again! and thy sweet voice, Spring, 
Is echoing, reed-like, through old, dim woods ; 

While the birds to meet thee, with joyous wing, 
Are in haste to fill their sweet solitudes. 


And each spray blushes when thy footsteps pass 
Through the leafing copses and wildwood glades ; 

And a laughing runs through the grass 
When the south wind kisses its jewelled blades. 


And the mourtain stream. on its winding way, 
At the touch of thy lips awakes from sleep ; 
With a sudden fiash in the sunlit ray, 
Leaps with a song into the forest deep. 


And the flowers that glow with mute poesy, 
By thy smiles and tears from dust are eet free : 
The violet looks up with blue, thoughtful eye, 
To greet her pale sister—the anemone. 


To the mead thou dost lure the honey bee, 
To gather the sweets of the cowslip dim ; 

While the young fawn ranges the wildwoods free, 
And drinks with the moss at the fountain’s brim. 


A note of sweetness hath thy antique song, 
By fount, by forest, and by river's line ; 
Breathing the names of the flowery throng, 

That broiders the turf with colors divine. 


But what bringest thou for the human heart? 
Pale memory’s dove, with sad, brooding wings! 

Thy songs and perfumes with wizard-like art, 
The shadows restore of long buried things! 


Thou hauntest the soul in the wind’s low tone, 
With tender yearnings from the heart's deep cell, 
Asking for voices that from earth are flown, 
For faces now seen but in memory’s well. 


Thou wakest the heart with a mighty spell, 

That thrills every chord with strange sympathy ; 
For the whispering leaves and flower-cups tell 

Of eternal spring that no change comes nigh. 


Thou dost fitly image the freed soul’s birth, 
In flowers that from dust and darkness arise ; 
When it plumes itself o'er the mists of earth, 
From the co:d bed where mortality lies. 


+4 > 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


THE OMNIBUS FIP. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


Tne omnibus was full—so full that blessings were pronounced 
on all thin people, and the thin people mourned that they were 
wedges. The omnibus was full, but the driver seemed bound not 
to know it, and so he drew up his horses at the raising of a tiny 
parasol. “All full!” was the gruff cry of certain gentlemen in a 
hurry for their dinners; but one voice, exceedingly musical, 
varied the exclamations by declaring there was room for lajies. 
“Come in! come in!” That was my friend Bertford. 

The lady had evidently not heard the pro and con of the ques- 
tion of fulness, and the little parasol, like the prow of a fairy ship, 
pointed the way through the door, and she was seated—how, it 
passed the comprehension of certain persons to decide. The thin 
gentlemen collapsed the more; and, on either side of them, the 
huge waves of silk and satin became more billowy. 

The lady had run three steps, and that effort, with the exertion 
required to get up the awkward entrance to the coach, caused her 
to pant not a little; while her face was flushed, and her eyes 
sparkled, and she bent her head like a bird exhausted with 
singing. 

Had the accommodating gentleman caught a glimpse of her be- 
fore she entered? and was that the explanation of his courtesy ? 
Evidently not, for he started with a look of surprise, when his 
eyes fell on her face, and he was somewhat confused. He soon 
saw that she had not noticed him, and he stroked his chin with 
the thumb and forefinger of his left hand, in that way that seems 
to say, “I feel pretty well, but am a little puzzled.” 

The new passenger had finished her panting, and seemed much 

interested in the scenery of “down street,” for she looked steadily 
through the open space in the door. But hers was a face which 
it was no sin to look upon. It was all sweetness. A beautiful 
repose was on every feature, and the graces of expression nestled 
in the dimples of her cheek, and in the roseate nooks of her eyes. 
Those eves were serenely blue, and the light hair, with a golden 
tinge, crinkled over her temples, and danced in small curls where 
the jewels glittered just enough to suggest the presence of tiny 
ears. 
It was thought that at least two gentlemen went further than 
they intended, for they were still in the omnibus when the lady 
lifted herself to pull the strap when the coach was beyond their 
dinners. The horses stopped, and so did the coach, and the lady 
took from between the ivory gates of speech the silver fip, and 
handed it to the courteous gentleman, to whom, though she knew 
it not, she was indebted for her seat. The hand that took the sil- 
ver did not reach it up to the driver, and it was quite reasonable 
to suppose that another fip was given for the fare. The lady saw 
something that made her lift the eyes that had drooped when she 
thanked the gentleman for taking “the trouble” of handing the 
fare to the driver; and there was a slight cough, as though some- 
thing had suddenly sprung into her throat, or her heart had jumped 
up into her mouth. 


However this might be, the lady left the coach without any 
seeming hesitation, and the gentleman did not remain more than 
when a square or two was passed. 

Francis Bertford—for such was that gentleman’s name—was 
not successful in catching sight of that lady again; but he was 
confident that, as he turned the corner of a certain street, the blue 
silk dress, with the narrow lace intermingled, that just flashed on 
his sight as it entered a door, was a part of the bright feathers of 
a long lost bird. The door was closed, and very ominously ap- 
peared to him the bold Roman letters of the name he saw there— 
Brown. 

Bertford found it convenient to pass by that “ Brown” door 
quite frequently ; and one evening, just at dusk, he saw the blue 
silk again, but a gentleman preceded the lovely form which it 
adorned. Fortunately, he was so completely’on the look out that 
he retreated round the corner before a glance could be thrown up 
the street where he was. Suddenly he appeared in a veranda, 
standing as composed as though no obje:t of special attraction 
was in that long and beautiful avenue. But it can hardly be 
thought that either the avenue, or the multitude in it, had a share 
of his attention, for his eye tollowed the blue silk in all its cross- 
ings, till it entered the gates of the square, and vanished amid the 
trees. 

The veranda was deserted, and Bertford was rapidly approach- 
ing the gates of the square on the opposite side to where the blue 
silk entered. Did he hope to meet her fuce to face? It would 
seem so, for he did. And when he did meet her, he was walking 
with an air of remarkable unconcern, and he even ventured to 
whirl over in his hand his light switch cane, as though he were 
humming atune. Their eyes met; a full, clear, steady gaze was 
exchanged; for happily, or otherwise, the attending gentleman, 
on whose arm the lady leaned, was noticing some object to the 
right, while Bertford passed on the left. 

A look was exchanged, and only a look, but what a ecommerce 
of souls is carried on by looks! The eye is a strange ship on the 
sea of circumstance. It is freighted with the richest fruits of 
thought and feeling. Not from Araby the Blest can come such 
perfumes and spices for life’s dearest entertainments, as from the 
human eye, and one glance can give lightning enough to make a 
dark world bright. 

Bertford passed on; but he gained, he thought, two things : first, 
it was her; second, that house was her abiding place. And now 
for a third discovery, namely, who is the gentleman that is her 
escort? He could not imagine an answer; but he was sure he 
was a married man, because he was looking vacantly away, and 
was not devoted to his charge. She had, indeed, taken his arm, 
but she did not Jean upon it. Not once during the time, which, 
doubtless, seemed to him far longer than it really was, during 
which he looked upon them, up through the avenue, did she bend 
to him, to hear anything spoken in a peculiarly low voice, and he 
was satisfied that he should think of him no more. 

He looked up to the gas lights as he passed along, and a close 
observer might have supposed him some play-actor rehearsing his 
part on his way to the theatre, for, half aloud, he apostrophized 
the lamps, and praised their beauty and their brightness, specially 
that one whose friendly glare shone full upon his face and hers as 
they passed. They were his stars, but as to their being “ the poe- 
try of heaven,” that must be transferred to the radiant loveliness of 
one face. 

Bertford now began to cool a little. The fever was over, and 
he regained the faculties of a rational man, and began to count 
over the certainties he possessed. First, then, it was her; that 
settled the supposition that she was dead. She recognized him, 
and she was, he thought, pleased with the recognition. They 
were both in the same city ; but how long would she remain ? and 
who and what was Brown ? 

The directory settled the last question: “ Artist! that’s it!” 
said Bertford, with hushed exultation, as the plan for the future 
flashed instantly on his mind. 

The morrow had come. Bertford was at the door where the 
silver plate still shone Brown, and the servant answered the bell. 

“This is Mr. Brown’s hour for visitors—is it not ?”’ 

“It is,” was the reply that sent Berttord in, guided by the ser- 
vant, to the artist’s room. 

A glance round the wall showed him a fine array of portraits ; 
some fresh from the easel, and others, choice specimens from 
various hands. 

He was fortunate, he thought, in finding no one present but the 
artist, and with him he entered into conversation, showing his fine 
taste and exquisite appreciation of art. But behind that aspect of 
ease and self-possession, there was not a little of unrest; for how 
could he make inquiry, as he desired, without exciting suspicion ? 
He resolved on having his portrait painted, and this favored the 
artist’s skill in the right manner, so that Mr. Brown became more 
free with him, and turned to his sight several unfinished pictures. 
One of these was especially interesting. Bertford told Mr. Brown 
he thought the style of that picture superior. 

“ And yet,” replied the artist, “that is the most hurried of all.” 

“ Why hurry any?” said Bertford, as though he meant but a 
check on the artist’s haste—the haste which, to him, was a pro- 
fanation to art. 

“T am forced to it, as a ship is now detained to take it to the 
West Indies.” 

“And is the lovely original to go?” asked Bertford, uttering 
what he meant only as a thought; but instantly added: “I should 
think she would be missed greatly in the circles here.” 

“Only the portrait goes. It is simply for an uncle with whom 
she resided when quite young; but she is not, as you suppose, a 
resident of this city. Her home is in New Haven.” 

Bertford turned to another picture in another part of the room, 


and to his surprise he now recognized the face of the gentleman 
who wis escorting the lady of New Haven; for the portrait des- 
tined for the West Indies was the picture of the lady with whom 
he had exchanged a look of recognition. 

“Ts that a portrait of Dr. Orsman ?” 

“No, sir,” answered Mr. Brown; “it is the portrait of-Mr. 
Jones, the agent of Mr. Perkins, who takes the other picture to 
the West Indies.” 

Just then “ Mr. Jones” entered the room, and the artist, by a 
look, told the relation of the new comer to the portrait they were 
examining, and Bertford answered, “Capital, capital!” as he 
looked to the gentleman, and then back again to the portrait. 

Mr. Jones was pleased, and thought if a stranger recognized 
the likeness, his friends could not but be pleased with it. 

“From the West Indies, I believe,” said Bertford to Mr. Jones, 
at a venture. 

“ Yes, sir, and in a hurry to get back again,” replied Mr. Jones. 

This led to some pleasant conversation on the climate and 
crops, the people and the peculiarities of life in the islands, till 
Bertford found all he wanted to find—not about the West Indies, 
but about the portrait of “ the lady from New Haven.” Remarks 
which were exchanged by Mr. Jones and the artist gave him hints 
enough to enable him to conclude, that two days more would in- 
tervene before the lady would leave the city; and, what was bet- 
ter, he learned that her hotel was at the “ United States,” as her 
name came out in a direction to send there for some article of 
neck dress, so that Bertford read, “ Miss Emily Cushman, United 
States.” 

Pleading pressing engagements for the rest of the day, Bertford 
induced the artist to take then the first sitting, which he did. 

Bertford’s face and head was a fine model for a painter, and the 
first sitting ended in leaving on the canvass a speaking outline. 

Two hours afterwards, Miss Cushman’s hour had arrived, and 
she was entering the room with commendable punctuality. She 
had not been long there before she noticed the new outline, and 
would have been relieved if she could have uttered a little scream 
or cry, but as she could not, her handkerchief fluttered, and was 
modestly used to check the rising cough. 

“ You've taken a little cold, Miss Cushman,” said Mr. Brown. 

“ Very slight,” was the reply ; and then she carelessly, appa- 
rently, remarked : “ You have had a new sitter since yesterday,” 
glancing at the fresh outline. 

“ Yes, a Mr. Bertford, of New York,” said the artist. 

“ Quite a compliment to you—this preference of a Philadel- 
phia to a New York artist by a New Yorker,” said Miss Cush- 
man, smilingly. 

“T thought so,” said Mr. Brown; and then the conversation 
became quite animated concerning the relative merits of different 
artists, the rivalries of cities, and the variety of tastes. 

During this conversation, the thoughts of Emily ran one way, 
while her lips talked another. That Bertford had discovered what 
she was in the city for, she could not doubt, because she noticed 
that when the artist had lifted her portrait from the floor to the 
easel, the painting was exposed, and the sitter must have seen it. 

“ But what could he have thought? Did he make any inqui- 
ries about it? Did he say anything of it?” Such were the re- 
flections of Emily ; and how easily could these questions be an- 
swered by the artist, could she but ask him. But while he was 
very busy in some detail of the work before him, she drew from 
her bosom a small locket, and opened its gold cover, and glanced 
from the outlined portrait to something within the locket, and 
smiled as she hastily, but very quietly, put it back to its hiding- 

lace. 

p The carriage was at the door, and Miss Cushman left. But 
she carried thoughts with her that she did not bring, and she was 
uneasy. Uneasy! so had she been for three long years. The 
struggle had been sometimes strong and fierce within her breast ; 
and there had been hours when she had well nigh resolved to cast 
the thoughts that haunted her away forever, but this was followed 
by a night of tears, and bewildering dreams. 

How terrible is the gaiety of a fashionable hotel to a heart ill at 
ease! How hollow seems the laughter, how senseless the mirth, 
how vain the ceremonies of gallantry and pride! Among many 
in whom she was interested, and to some of whom she was allied, 
Emily’s soul was sad. But she had too much energy to permit 
it to be known ; and at the piano, and in the gossiping and chat- 
ting groups, there was none more lively or sportive than she. 
Yet this cost the heart terrible throbbings and piercings, and the 
music on the lip had no echo in the secret places of the soul. 
She was just finishing a song in the ladies’ private parlor, when 
an intimate friend entered, to introduce a gentleman to his lady, 
a new bride, and Emily saw Bertford again. . 

“Singing exhausts you,” said a lady at Emily’s right hand, as 
Bertford passed by on her left. 

“Somewhat,” was the reply, as, while her heart fluttered, she 
busily engaged in conversation. Yet her eye wandered to where 
Bertford was sitting. When he passed out, there was an ex- 
change of looks, but that was no more than was common, when 
a fine gen’leman passed an accomplished lady. 

At dinner they met again, and Bertford’s place was directly 
opposite Emily’s, by the side of the new bride, to whom both the 
husband and Bertford were very attentive. A slight accident 
at the table drew from Bertford a playful remark, to be taken by 
any one, and the response by Emily, just as general, was as plea- 
sant as witty, covering the accident with a good humor that made 
the persons in that vicinity at the table feel much more at ease. 

The next day, Emily went, for the last time, to the artist’s, 
and as she sat down in the painter’s room, she saw the portrait of 
Bertford still on the easel, a sitting having just been finished. 

“T met the original of that picture at dinner at the hotel yester- 
dey,” said Miss Cushman to Mr. Brown. 
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“ That’s just the same remark which the original of that pic- 
ture said of your portrait this morning,” replied the artis® 

“ Ah, did he ?” was the response. ‘ What did he think of it?” 
she added. 

“He thought it very successful, and spoke particularly of the 
eyes.” 

“Gentlemen are very critical about ladies’ eyes,” she laugh- 
ingly replied, yet exceedingly eager to know what Bertford said 
about hers in the portrait. 

“His criticism was favorable,” said the artist, as though he was 
afraid the remark he had made might have been unpleasant to 
her. 

“Favorable! because, I suppose, the color suited him,” she 
replied. 

“He didn’t speak of the color, but of the expression. He said 
the expression reminded him of a cousin he once had, and he 
showed me her miniature—the tiniest thing 1 ever saw—set in a 
gold casing, in the back of his watch.” 

“ What did you think of it?” said Miss Cushman, as though 
she only meant to keep up a conversation that relieved the tedious- 
ness of her position. 

“It was very beautiful—an exceedingly fine painting, and the 
eyes did certainly resemble yours.” 

“Then I hope that cousin of his was young,” she added, 
smilingly. 

“O yes,” the artist quickly responded ; “at least ten years 
younger than I should think you are, and you cannot be twenty- 
five.” 

“ Thank you,” laughingly responded Emily; “ but if I were 
his cousin, I don’t think I should feel flattered by having my 
miniature in a watch, That’s a queer notion.” 

“So it is, but it is certainly a very timely arrangement,” said 
Mr. Brown, as he chuckled over his pun. 

That hour Emily left the artist’s room with some little regret 
that she was to return no more. The task had just begun to be 
pleasant, and the progress of the portrait towards completion had 
seemed, the two past days, altogether too rapid. 

But before that portrait was to be consigned to the tender mer- 
cies of “ Mr. Jones,” and the ship, which was to bear it far away, 
her friends at the hotel must see it. They arrived late, the next 
day, at the room of the artist, and had hardly entered when Bert- 
ford also came in. He was introduced, and the grace of Emily 
was never more apparent than when she received the reserved but 
exquisite bow of Bertford. She received many compliments from 
her friends, and gaily replied to them, when suddenly one of the 
ladies remarked : 

“Mr. Bertford is a stranger, and let us hear what he thinks.” 

“Tt’s an open question among artists,” he said, “ whether 
friends or strangers are the best judges of a likeness.” 

“ The artist has to satisfy the friends,” said Mr. Brown. 

“ True,” said Bertford, “and the stranger’s criticism amounts 
to little.” 

“T’m afraid yours will, if you evade the lady’s question in this 
way,” remarked his friend, who was thinking very strongly that 
his bride would make a handsomer picture than even Miss 
Cushman. 

“T think it excellent,” replied Bertford, “and I told Mr. Brown 
so two days ago, after seeing the original at dinner.” 

“ And she returned the compliment yesterday, when she hap- 
pened to see your portrait on the easel,” said the artist. 

Bertford acknowledged the remark, as he glanced towards Emi- 
ly, and gracefully bowed. 

Of course, a general review must be had of the qualities of this 
last named portrait, but Emily was remarkably silent, drumming, 
as though in a fit of abstraction, with the ivory tip of her dainty 
parasol on her teeth. She was gazing on the picture of a peasant 
girl, where a remarkable achievement had been wrought in the 
foliage of some trees through which the waters of a brook were 
seen flashing. 

“ A fine effect,” remarked Bertford, as he drew near and took 
for granted that she was observing the peculiar art in the picture. 

“Yes,” she replied ; “ but great labor must have been expend- 
ed there.” 

“True, but the artist shows no part of study but the grace,” added 
Bertford. 

There was something peculiar in the tone with which this last 
expression was uttered that impressed her It seemed to say that 
he knew she studied concealment of feeling, and utterly uncon- 
scious of her movement, losing her studied self-possession for an 
instant, Emily looked fully into Bertford’s facz, and, as instantly, 
he took his watch out, as though to notice the time, and sprung a 
spring, turning to her the sight of her own pic:ure, given in the 
blooming time of life’s sweetest hopes. 

The deed was done. An impulse had torn them away fiom the 
isolation of years; and a forefinger pointed to her heart, was 
Emily’s method of telling that she still wore the miniature of 
Bertford. 

All this was the work of a moment, and when the group left, 
Emily and Bertford parted as though they had been but the chance 
companions of a few moments. 

It was now an easy thing for Bertford to sit down in his room 
at his hotel, and write the language of his heart—to mourn that 
so trivial a thing as a difference of taste, concerning a certain 
author, should have led to a discussion which ended in the mutual 
threat, See who'll speak first.” 

Known to each other from the years of youthful life, which were 
spent in a pleasant rural town, where they had met when their 
paths crossed as they took their way to the academies they attend- 
ed; united by the best sympathies, early friendship had taken a 
tenderer name, and three years of plighted faith passed in the 


neighborhood of Boston, ere the five years of isolation had taken 
place. How they had suffered, they mutually confessed; and 
what a hollow happiness that is which rings out laughter while 
the spirit is pining for something far removed, was owned; and 
ere the week was closed, Bertford had become familiar in the cir- 
ele of Emily’s friends. An emergency in business prevented the 
friend, with whom she was to return home, from leaving at the 
time she desired, and Bertford took charge of her safety homeward. 

Never were the lovely elms of New Haven dressed in such a lux- 
uriance of foliage as when Bertford rode through them with Emily 
to her home. Both had left Boston and its neighborhood, and 
knew nothing of each other. Each had heard that the other was 
dead, but believed it not; and now, as the coach stops at a fine 
mansion, where the tall trees give a beautiful shade, they think of 
their first meeting in the omnibus, when he was the first to speak, 
“ Come in, come in,” which she now returns most heartily, as they 
enter the house. 

On the marble mantel in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Bertford, 
there is a piece of exquisite glass work, but nobody has known 
why the silver fip is encased in the crystal foot. All who read this 
story must certainly know. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THEY BLOOM IN HEAVEN, 


BY MRS. SARAH E. DAWES. 


Three tender buds, all nursed with care, 
Were blooming in the summer air ; 
When lo! the fairest, sweetest gem 

Was plucked from off its tiny stem, 
And borne by angel hands on high, 

To bloom more sweet in yonder sky! 


Two lonely buds, so soon bereft, 

Were all their parents now had left ; 
They grew in beauty, side by side, 

Their father’s hope, their mother's pride, 
And seemed unfolding, day by day, 

New charms to cheer their earthly way. 


When lo! another angel hand 

Reached forth from out the seraph band, 
And plucked the bud so sweet and fair, 
That earliest claimed her mother’s care ; 
And bore aloft that earthly flower, 

To bloom again in heaven’s bower! 


One little bud—a dearer prize, 

Alone remains to cheer their eyes ; 
The others, far in yonder clime, 

Will feel no more the ills of time, 

But now beneath their Saviour’s beam, 
They bloom beside the crystal stream ! 


Then, weeping parents! dry those tears! 
Mourn never more, but calm thy fears ; 
Far sweeter ties bind thee above, 

Then ever claimed thy earthly love ; 
Two angels clad in garments bright, 
Watch thee now from realms of light! 


+ > 


GOLDEN RULES OF LIFE. 


All the air and the exercise in the universe, and the most liberal 
table, but poorly suffice to maintain human stamina, if we neglect 
other co-operatives, namely, obedience to the laws of abstinence, 
and those of ordinary gratification. We rise with a headache, 
and set about puzzling ourselves to know the cause. We then 
recollect that we had a hard day’s fag, or that we feasted over- 
bounteously, or that we staid up very late; at all events, we 
incline to find out the fault, and then we call ourselves fools for 
falling into it. Now, this is an occurrence happening almost 
every day ; and these are the points which run away with the best 

ortion of our life before we find out which is for good or evil. 

t any single individual review his past life ; how instantaneously 
the blush will cover his cheek when he thinks of the egregious 
errors he has unknowingly committed—say unknowingly, because 
it never occurred to him that they were errors until the effects 
followed that betrayed the cause. All our sickness and ailments 
and a brief life depend upon ourselves. There are thousands who 
practise errors day after day, and whose pervading thought is, 
that everything which is agreeable and pleasing cannot be hurtful. 
The slothful man loves his bed; the toper his drink, because it 
throws him into an exhilarative and exquisite mood; the gour- 
mand makes his stomach his God; and the sensualist thinks his 
delights imperishable. So we go on, and at last we stumble and 
break down. We then begin to reflect, and the truth stares us in 
the face, how much we are to blame.—Home Journal. 


+ 


INSIDIOUSNESS. 


One can forgive a person who tells him a lie, if it be told with 
a hesitating utterance, a downcast look, a trembling voice, a reluc- 
tant delivery, a quick retreat; and one must forgive him who has 
an open brow, a natural air, a smile on his face, a good word on 
his tongue, and a bad purpose in his heart; for how can we, who 
are all sinners, expect forgiveness of Him, if we will not forgive 
each other? Yet it is a hard struggle to forgive those who betray 
with a kiss, and who are ready to do the same thing again, not 
only to you but to your neighbor. For the good of society, for 
the peace of the community, by the obligations of the social com- 
pact, and by the duty you owe to your Maker, ought you not to 
reprobate the crime as you pity the criminal, and to pray for his 
sake that he may be delivered rom that most subtle, most danger- 
ous, most besetting sin—because the most handy to be used, the 
most convenient to be shifted, and the most difficult to be detected 
—the sin of hypocrisy, practised under the name of friendship, 
and comprehending much that is wicked, and everything that is 
mean. Prying, and meddling, and listening; artful conversation 
and false reports of confidential matters, drawn out by the inquis- 
itive impertinence of the tale-bearer himself; double-facedness, 
downright lying and utter puppyism, obtruded without apology 
for purposes too cunning to be within hail of anything like honesty, 
will qualify a man to be what might be called insidious. We are 
happy to say that we have no such friends, but we have friends 
who have.—Connecticut Mirror. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
TWO MORE LAYS OF A LOVER. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


I. 
To 
If, after one short day of happiness 
Paesed in thy p , and ion sweet 


With the pure forms of nature, I entreat 
Thee to imagine more than I express 
Of deep emotion and fond tenderness, 
Deem not that I am bold or insincere, 

Or that [ worship or revere thee less 
Than they to whom thou ever hast been dear. 
No! by the witness of this silent tear, 

By these sad thoughts, these dreams of only thee, 
This memory of thy voice that thrilis mine ear, 

This constant coming of thy looks to me— 
I feel that in a moment I have given 
To earth’s fair child the love I owe to Heaven! 


Il. 
On Recervine a or Firowens. 


Here are the flowers she gave me— these sweet flowerr, 
That with her lovely hands I saw her twine 
In graceful shape, confessing they were mine— 

Here, the companions of my lonely hours ; 

Cheering, enlivening and refining, they 
Lend consolation and bright hopes— aias! 
Too soon, perchance to vanish from the glass, 

Touched by fond fancy’s most delusive ray. 

Dear flowers! I thank you for your solace pure 
And mild society, although your bloom 

Will scarcely till to-morrow’s sun endure— 
Types of my fate, and emblems of my doom— 

Yet still your frag breathes, your blushes tell 

Of one too briefly known, and loved too well! 


+ > 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


The original St. Paul’s Cathedral, greatly damaged by the great 
fire of 1666, was demolished. The present structure was com- 
menced in 1675, and completed in 1710, under the superintendence 
of the celebrated architect, Sir Christopher Wren, who furnished 
the design and laid the corner stone—there having also been but 
one master mason from the first to the last of this space of thirty- 
five years, and the same Bishop of London who saw the building 
commenced, saw it finished. The extreme length of the edifice, 
which is in the usual form of a Latin cross, is 500 feet, and the 
breadth of the transept 250 feet. It is surmounted by a propor- 
tionate dome, lantern and cross, the extreme height of the latter, 
from the pavement outside, being 360 feet. I have no skill in the 
description of architecture, and mention these general measure- 
ments so that persons curious in such matters may imagine the 
hugeness and majesty of this great protestant cathedral. Let no 
one infer that it is ever filled with worshippers. On a few occa- 
sions in the course of the year, it is crowded by desire to witness a 
grand spectacle—as for example, on the first Thursday in June, 
when the charity children of the parochial schools, 10,000 in num- 
ber, are here congregated to listen to the annual sermon. Except- 
ing on such occasions, the choir (or head of the cross, which is 
separated from the nave by a screen of exquisite workmanship) 
is the only portion of the cathedral in use. Exclusive of the 
north and south aisles, it does not occupy more than one-tenth of 
the floor space—yet even that tenth constitutes a spacious church. 
I should judge that the officiating parties have an easy time of it, 
if there be an equitable division of the duties, for I find that they 
consist of one dean, four canons residentiary, twenty-six preben- 
daries, twelve minor canons, and six vicars choral. Besides the 
choir, this great cathedral is little more than a show-house. I 
wish to speak with respect of the motives which prompted its erec- 
tion, and of the liberality which expended nearly four millions of 
dollars on this symmetrical mass of stone, in an age when money 
was worth much more than it is now; yet the grandeur and so- 
lemnity of the place could not repress the inquisitive cui bono? I 
looked upon the immense area of marble pavement, the huge col- 
umns, the stupendous dome—we visited the whispering gallery, 
and other curious upper portions of the building—and the cold 
stone on every hand, only echoed my query as to the utility of 
this chiselled and carved qu It is little more than a great 
show-house, nominally dedicated to a religious use.—Rev. A. C. 


+ > 


APOLOGUE. 


One day the guardian genius of all who possess strong sensi- 
bility, thus addressed Jupiter: “Father divine! bestow on thy 
poor human creatures a language more expressive than any they 
now possess, for they have only words sigmuving how they suffer, 
how they enjoy, and how they love.” “Have I not given them 
tears?’ replied the deity—‘ tears of pleasure, of pain, and the 
softer ones that flow from the tender passion?” The genius an- 
swered,—*O, god of men! tears do not sufficiently speak the 
overflowings of the heart; give, I thee —— to man a lan- 
guage that can more powerfully paint the languishing and im- 

assioned wishes of a susceptible soul—the recollections, so de- 
Fightful, of infancy—the soft dreams of youth, and the hopes of 
another life, which mature age indulges while contemplating the 
last rays of the sun as they sink in the ocean ;—give them, father 
of all! a new language of the heart.” At this moment the celes- 
tial harmonies of the spheres announced to Jupiter the approach 
of the Muse of Song. To her the god immediately made a sign, 
and thus uttered his behests: ‘‘ Descend to earth, O Muse, and 
teach mankind thy language.” And the Muse of ee. ae 
to earth, taught us her accents, and from that time heart 
man has been able to speak.—Jean Paul. 


+ > 


THE LANGUAGE OF JOY AND SORROW. 


We seem to be much better acquainted with the miseries than 
we are with the happiness of life. This is shadowed forth by the 
fact that at least in the English language the words to express 
what is good and pleasurable, are fewer by a great deal than ihose 
for the bad and painful. We have colors to paint every shade of 
wickedness, and strokes for every stage of woe; let the crime be 
the blackest, we can give it a name; let the cup be the bitterest, 
we can tell of the very lees. But to tell of the varying lights of 
pleasure, and all the winning ways of goodness, we are at a loss ; 
and the most we can say of the greatest goodness is, that there is 
an unknown, an indescribable charm about it ; the most that we 


can say of the highest bliss, that it is unutterable.—Dallas’s 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Translated from the Latin for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
ORATIO AD DOMINUM, 


BY THOMAS H. CHIVRES, M. D. 
Save me, Lord! thou Judge Eternal ! 
From those dark domains infernal ; 
Where is weeping, where is wailing, 
Where all prayers are unavailing! 
Where each soul doth self-inherit 
Proofs of its own damned demerit ; 
Tortures reaping— ever crying, 
From the worm that is undying ; 
Where no hope can come to sever 
Life from death, in hell forever! 


Me to Zion take in pity ! 

David’s Zion—tranquil city ! 

Built by God of light—its portal 
Cross of Christ, the wood immortal ; 

Key that locks, the tongue of Peter, 
Turned, the songs of God's not sweeter ; 
Walled, heaven-high, each scaleless story 
Guarded by the King of Glory! 


In this city, light eternal 

Reigns forever— peace supernal ; 

Odors flow in such completeness, 
Heaven is filled with songs of sweetness. 


Here, the soul knows no corruption, 
Frailty none, nor interruption ; 
None too little, none dilated, 

All in Christ are consummated. 


Heavenly city! glorious city ! 
Built upon the Rock of Pity! 
City in whose Gates are gathered 
All I long for— ail I fathered! 
Now I greet thee— thee I sigh for! 
Whose possession I would die for! 


With what warm congratulations 
Meet in thee the joyful Nations! 

How delighted stand they gazing 

At the walls with glory blazing ; 
Hyacinth with Chale: dony— 
Heaven’s own wealth their patrimony ! 


In this city’s streets, for greeting, 
Clouds of biessed souls are meeting ; 
Singing songs such as the pious 
Moses sang for rapt Elias. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


MARRYING WELL. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


“ Awnp so, dear,” said Mrs. Waring to her beautiful niece, 
Fanny Lovering, “you are about becoming a bride.” The aunt 
spoke tenderly, and with a manner that instantly broke down all 
barriers of reserve. 

“ And a happy bride, I trust,” returned the blushing girl, as 
she laid her hand in that of her aunt, and leaned upon her con- 
fidingly. 

“Pray Heaven, it may be so, Fanny.” Mrs. Waring’s manner 
was slightly serious. “Marriage is a very important step; and, 
in taking it, the smallest error may become the fruitful source of 
unhappiness.” 

“I shall make no error, Aunt Mary,” cried the lovely girl. 
“ Edward Allen is one of the best of young men; and he loves 
me as purely and tenderly as any maiden could wish to be loved. 
O, I want you to see him so much !” 

“T will have that pleasure soon, no doubt.” 

“Yes, very soon. He is here almost every evening.” 

“ Your father, I understand, thinks very highly of him.” 

“OQ, yes. He is quite a pet of father’s,” replied Fanny. 

“ He’s in business, then, I suppose.” 

“Yes. He keeps a fancy dry goods store, and is doing exceed- 
ingly well—so he says.” 

Mrs. Waring sat silent for some time, lost in a train of reflec- 
tion suddenly started in her mind. 

“You look serious, aunt. What are you thinking about?” 
said Fanny, a slight shadow flitting over her countenance. 

Mrs. Waring smiled, as she answered : 

“ People at my age are easily led inte serious thoughts. Indeed, 
I can never contemplate the marriage of a young girl like your- 
self, without the intrusion of such thoughts into my mind. I 
have seen many bright skies bending smilingly over young hearts, 
on the morning of their married life, that long ere noon were 
draped in clouds.” 

“Don’t talk so, dear aunt!’ said the fair young girl. “I know 
that life, to all, comes in shadow as well as sunshine. But, while 
the sky is bright, why dim its brightness by thoughts of the time 
when it will be overcast. Is that true philosophy, Aunt Mary ?” 
“Tf such forethought will prevent the cloud, or provide a shel- 
ter ere the storm breaks, it may be called true philosophy. But, 
forgive me, dear, for thus throwing a shadow, where no shadow 
ought to rest. I will believe your choice a wise one, and that a 
happy future awaits you.” 

“You cannot help believing this, when you see Edward. He 
will be here to-night ; then you will be able to estimate him truly.” 
As Fanny had said, the young man called in after tea, when 
Mrs, Waring was introduced. Allen responded to the introduc- 
tion somewhat coldly. In fact, he was too much interested in 
Fanny herself, to think much, or care much for the stranger, even 
though named as a relative. But, though he noticed but casually, 
and passed only a few words with Mrs. Waring, that lady was 


observing him closely, and noting every phase of character that 
was presented for observation ; and, ere he left her presence, had 
read him far deeper than he imagined. 

“ And now, Aunt Mary, tell me what you think of Edward,” 
said Fanny Lovering, as soon as the young man had departed, 
and she was alone with Mrs. Waring. 

“TI must see him two or three times more, ere I can make up 
my mind in regard to him,” said Mrs. Waring, with something 
evasive in her manner. “ First impressions are not always to be 
relied upon,” she added, smiling. 

“Ah! LIunderstand you,”—Fanny spoke with a sudden gaiety 
of manner—“ you only wish to tease me a little. Now, confess at 
once, dear Aunt Mary, that you are charmed with Edward.” 

“Tam not much given to quick prepossessions,” answered Mrs. 
Waring. “It may be a defect in my character; but so it is. Mr. 
Allen, no doubt, is a most excellent young man. You are sure 
that you love him, Fanny ?” 

“QO, Aunt Mary! How can you ask such a question? 
not soon to be married ¢” 

“True. And this being so, you certainly should love him. 
Now, can you tell me why you love him ?”’ 

“Why, aunt!” 

“My question seems, no doubt, a strange one, Fanny. Yet, 
strange as it may appear to you, it is far from being lightly made. 
Calm your mind into reflection, and ask yourself, firmly and seri- 
ously, why you love Edward Allen. True love ever has an appre- 
ciating regard for moral excellence—and knowledge must precede 
appreciation. What do you know of the moral wisdom of this 
young man, into whose hands you are about placing the destinies 
of your being for time—it may be for eternity? Again let me put 
the question—why do you love Edward Allen?” 

Fanny looked bewildered. No searching interrogations like 
these had been addressed to her, even by her parents; and their 
effect was to throw her whole mind into painful confusion. 

“T love him for his excellent qualities, and because he loves 
me,” she at length said, yet with a kind of uncertain manner, as 
if the reply did not spring from a clear mental perception. 

“What do you mean by excellent qualities ?” further inquired 
Mrs. Waring. 

Tears came into Fanny’s sweet blue eyes, as she answered : 

“A young girl like me, dear Aunt Mary, cannot penetrate very 
deeply into a man’s character. We have neither the opportunity, 
nor the experience upon which, coldly, to base an accurate judg- 
ment. The heart is our guide. In my own case, its instincts, I 
am sure, have not betrayed me into a false estimate of my lover. 
I know him to be good and noble; and Iam sure his tender 
regard for the maiden he has asked to become his bride, will ever 
lead him to seek her happiness, as she will seek his. Do not 
doubt him, aunt.” 

Yet, Mrs. Waring could not help doubting him. The young 
man had not impressed her favorably. No word had fallen from 
his lips during the evening unmarked by her—nor had a single 
act escaped observation. In vain had she looked, in his declara- 
tions of sentiments, for high moral purposes—for something ele- 
vated and manly in tone. In their place, she found only exceed- 
ing worldliness, or the flippant commonplace. 

“‘No basis there, I fear, on which to build,” said Mrs. Waring, 
thoughtfully, after parting with her niece for the night. ‘“ Dear, 
loving, confiding child! The heart of a maiden is not always her 
best guide. Like the conscience, it needs to be instructed; must 
be furnished with tests of quality.” 

On the day following, Mrs. Waring went out alone. Without 
seeming to have any purpose in her mind, she had asked the num- 
ber of Mr. Allen’s store, whither she went with the design of 
making a few purchases. As she had hoped it would be, the 
young man did not recognize her as the aunt of his betrothed. 
Among the articles she wished to obtain was a silk dress. Several 
pieces of goods were shown to her, one of which suited exactly, 
both color and quality. 

“ What is the price of this ?” she asked. 

The answer was not prompt. First, the ticket-mark was con- 
sulted; then came a thoughtful pause ; and then the young store- 
keeper said : 

“TI cannot afford to sell you this piece of goods for less than a 
dollar thirteen.” 

“A dollar thirty, did you say?” asked Mrs. Waring, examining 
the silk more closely. 

“Ye—yes, ma’am,” quickly replied Allen. 
And it’s a bargain at that, I do assure you.” 

Mrs. Waring raised her eyes and looked steadily, for a moment 
or two, into the young man’s face. 

“ A dollar and thirty cents,” she repeated. 

“Yes, ma’am. A dollar thirty,” was the now assured answer. 
“ How many yards shall I measure off for you ?” 

“T want about twelve yards.” 

“There isn’t a cheaper piece of goods in market,” said the 
young man, as he put his scissors into the silk—‘ not a cheaper 
piece, Ido assure you. I had a large stock of these silks at the 
opening of the season, and sold two thirds of them at a dollar and 
ahalf. But, as they are nearly closed out, I am selling the re- 
mainder at a trifle above cost. Can I show you anything else, 
ma’am ?” 

“Not to-day, I believe,” replied Mrs. Waring, as she took out 
her purse. “ How much does it come to?” 

“Twelve yards at one dollar and thirty cents—just fifteen dol- 
lars and sixty cents,” said Allen. 

Mrs. Waring counted out the money, and, as she handed it to 
the young man, fixed her eyes again searchingly upon him. 

“ Shall I send it home for you?” he asked. 

“No—I will take it myself,” said Mrs. Waring, coldly. 


Are we 


“A dollar thirty. 


“What have you been buying, aunt?” inquired Fanny, when 
Mrs. Waring returned home with her purchase. 

“A silk dress. And I want to know what you think of my 
bargain ?” 

The silk was opened, and Fanny and her mother examined and 
admired it. 

“What did you pay for it, sister?” asked Mrs. Lovering, the 
mother of Fanny. 

“A dollar and thirty cents,” was answered. 

“Not a dollar thirty?” Marked surprise was indicated. 

“Yes. Don’t you think it cheap?” 

“Cheap!” said Fanny. “It isn’t worth over a dollar, at the 
outside. Mr. Allen has been selling the same goods at ninety 
and ninety-five.” 

“ You must certainly be in error,” replied Mrs. Waring. 

“‘ Not at all,” was the positive assertion. ‘ Where did you get 
the silk ?” 

A somewhat indefinite answer was given; to which Fanny re- 
turned : 

“T only wish we had known your intention. Mother would 
have gone with you to Edward's store. It is too bad that you 
should have been so cheated. The person who sold you the silk is 
no better than a downright swindler.” 

“If it is as you say,” replied Mrs. Waring, calmly, “he is not 
an honest man. He saw that I was a stranger, ignorant of cur- 
rent prices ; and he took advantage of the fact to do me a wrong. 
I am more grieved for his sake than my own. To me, the loss is 
only a few dollars ; to him—alas! by what rule can we make the 
estimate ?” 

Much more was said, not needful here to repeat. In the even- 
ing, Edward Allen called to see Fanny, who spoke of the pur- 
chase made by Mrs. Waring. Her aunt was present. The silk 
was produced in evidence of the fact that she had been most 
shamefully wronged by some storekeeper. 

“For what can you sell goods of a similar quality ?” was the 
direct question of Fanny. 

The moment Allen saw the piece of silk, he recognized it as 
the same he had sold in the morning. Turning quickly, and with 
a flushing countenance, to that part of the room where Mrs. War- 
ing sat, partly in the shadow, he became at once conscious of the 
fact, that she was the purchaser. The eyes of Fanny followed 
those of the lover, and then came back to his face. She saw the 
o’ermantling blush ; the sudden loss of self-possession, the quailing 
of his glance beneath the fixed look of Mrs. Waring. At once 
the whole truth flashed upon her mind, and starting up, she said, 
in a blended voice of grief and indignation : 

“ Surely, surely, Edward, you are not the man!” 

Before Allen could reply, Mrs. Waring said, firmly : 

“ Yes, it is too true. He is the man!” 

At this, Fanny grew deadly pale, staggered towards her mother, 
and sunk, sobbing wildly upon her bosom. 

Too much excited and confused for coherent explanation, and 
too clearly conscious of his mean dishonesty towards a stranger, 
Allen attempted no vindication nor excuse, lest matters should 
assume even a worse aspect. A moment or two he stood irreso- 
lute, and then retired from the house. As he did so, Mr. Love- 
ring entered the room where this little scene had just transpired, 
and was quite startled at the aspect of affairs. 

“What’s this? What has happened? Fanny, child, what in 
the name of wonder is the matter?’ Where’s Edward ?” 

Mr. Lovering spoke hurriedly. As soon as practicable, the 
whole affair was related. 

“And is that all?” exclaimed Mr. Lovering, in surprise. 
“Pooh! pooh! I’m really astonished! I thought that some 
dreadful thing had happened.” 

“Don’t you regard this as a very serious matter?” inquired 
Mrs. Waring. 

“Serious? No! It’s a thing of everyday occurrence. If you 
are not a judge of the goods you attempt to purchase, you must 
expect to pay for your ignorance. Shopkeepers have to make up 
their ratio of profits in the aggregate sales of the day. Sometimes 
they have to sell a sharp customer at cost, rather than lose the 
sale; and this must be made up on some one like you.” 

“Not a serious matter,”’ replied Fanny’s aunt, “to discover 
that the betrothed of your daughter is a dishonest man ?”’ 

“ Nonsense! nonsense! you don’t know what you are talking 
about,” said Mr. Lovering, fretfully. ‘‘ He’s shrewd and sharp, 
as every business man who expects to succeed must be. As to 
his trade operations, Fanny has nothing to do with them. He ’ll 
make her a kind husband, and provide for her handsomely. What 
more can she ask ?” 

“A great deal more,” replied Mrs. Waring, firmly. 

“ What more, pray ?” 

“ A husband, in whose high moral virtues, and unselfish regard 
for the right, she can unerringly confide. One who will never, in 
his eager desire to secure for himself some personal end or grati- 
fication, forget what is due to the tender, confiding wife who has 
placed all that is dear to her in his guardianship. Brother, 
depend upon it, the man who deliberately wrongs another to gain 
an advantage to himself, will never, in marriage, make a truly vir- 
tuous woman happy. This I speak thoughtfully and solemnly ; 
and I pray you take it to heart, ere conviction of what I assert 
comes upon you too late. But, I may have said too much. For- 
give my plain speaking. From the fullness of the heart is this 
utterance.” 

And so saying, Mrs. Waring passed from the room, and left the 
parents of Fanny alone with their weeping child. Few words 
were spoken by either Mr. or Mrs. Lovering. Something in the 
last remarks of Mrs. Waring had startled their minds into new 
convictions. As for the daughter, she soon retired to her own 
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apartment, and did not join the family again until the next morn- 
ing. Then, her sad eyes and colorless face too plainly evidenced 
a night of sleeplessness and suffering. 

By a kind of tacit consent on the part of each member of the 
family, no allusion, whatever, was made to the occurrences of the 
day previous. Evening came, but not as usual came Edward 
Allen. The next day, and the next went by, without his accus- 
tomed appearance. For a whole week his visits were omitted. 


Grievous was the change which, in that time, had become vis- 
ible in Fanny Lovering. The very light of her life seemed to go 
out suddenly; and, for a while, she had groped about in thick 
darkness. A few feeble rays were again becoming visible ; but 
from a quarter of the heavens where she had not expected light. 
Wisely, gently and unobtrusively had Mrs. Waring, during this 
period of gloom and distress, cast high truths into the mind of her 
suffering niece—and from these, as stars in the firmament of 
thought, came the rays by which she was able to see a path open- 
ing before her. When, at the end of the tenth day of uncertainty, 
came a note from Allen, in these brief words: “If it is Miss 
Lovering’s wish to be free from her engagement, a word will 
annul the contract””—she replied, within ten minutes, “Let the 
contract be annulled ; you are free.” 

Two weeks later, and Mr. Lovering brought home the intelli- 
gence that Allen was to be married in a few days to a certain 
Miss Jerrold, daughter of a man reputed wealthy. 

“To Miss Jerrold! It cannot be!” said Mrs. Lovering, in 
surprise. 

“T will not believe it, father.” Fanny spoke with quivering 
lips and a choking voice. 

“ Who is Miss Jerrold ?” asked Mrs. Waring. 

“A coarse, vulgar-minded girl, of whom many light things 
have been said,” replied Mrs. Lovering, indignantly. “ But, her 
father is rich, and she is an only child.” 

“He never loved you, dear,” said Mrs. Waring to Fanny about 
a week later, as the yet suffering girl laid her tearful face on her 
bosom. ‘The news had just come that Miss Jerrold was the bride 
of Allen. The frame of the girl thrilled for a moment or two ; 
then all was calm, and she replied : 

“Not as I wished to be loved. O, aunt! what an escape I 
have made! I look down the fearful gulf on the very brink of 
which my feet were arrested, and shudder to the heart core. If 
he could take her, he never could have appreciated me. Some- 
thing more than maiden purity and virtue attracted him. Ah! 
how could my instincts been so at fault !” 


“Dear child,” said Mrs. Waring, earnestly, “ there can be no 
true love, as I have before said to you, without an appreciation of 
quality. A fine person, agreeable manners, social position—in a 
word, all external advantages and attractions are nothing, unless 
virtue be in the heart. It is a man’s virtues that a woman must 
love, if she loves truly. If she assume the possession of moral 
wisdom,*without undoubting evidence, she is false to herself. To 
marry under such circumstances, is to take a fearful risk. Alas! 
how many have repented through a long life of wretchedness. 
Can a true woman love a man who lacks principle ?—who will 
sacrifice honor for a few paltry dollars ‘—who will debase himself 
for gain ?—whose gross sensuality suffocates all high, spiritual 
love? No! no! It is impossible! And she who unites herself 
with such a man, must either shrink, grovelling, down to his 
mean level, or be inconceivably wretched.” 

Two years later, and results amply justified the timely interpo- 
sition of Mrs. Waring, and demonstrated the truth of her posi- 
tions. Her beautiful, true-hearted niece has become the bride of 
a man possessing all the external advantages sought to be ob- 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. Lovering in the proposed marriage with 
Mr. Allen; and what is more and better, of one whose love of 
truth and goodness is genuine, and whose appreciation of his 
wife rests on a perception of her womanly virtues. As years 
pass, and their knowledge of each other becomes more intimate, 
their union will become closer and closer, until affection and 
thought become so blended, that they will act in all their mutual 
life-relations as one. 

Alas ! how different it is already with Edward Allen and the 
woman he led to the altar, where each made false vows the one to 
the other. There were no qualities to be loved ; and to each, per- 
son and principles soon grew repellant. ‘Through sharp practices 
in business, Allen is rapidly adding to the fortune already ac- 
quired by trade and marriage ; but, apart from the love of accu- 
mulation, which keeps his mind active and excited during business 
hours, he has no pleasure in life. He does not love the woman 
who presides in his elegant home, and she affects nothing in 
regard to him. They only tolerate each other for appearance 
sake. Sometimes, Fanny Lovering, now Mrs. ——, meets them 
in public ; but never without an almost audibly breathed “ Thank 
God, that I am not in her place!” as her eyes rest upon the coun- 
tenance of Allen, in which evil and selfish purposes have already 
stamped their unmistakable meanings. 


4 >» 


THE HUMAN HAND. 


It is a marvellous thing to see the power of the hands to signify 
our intentions; not only do they demonstrate, but speak, our 
thoughts, as is seen in mutes, who by them make known all their 
wants. With the hands they summon and repel, rejoice or grieve ; 
they indicate silence and noise, peace and war, prayer and men- 
ace, audacity and fear, explanation and numeration. The hands 
reason, dispute and approve, and finally shape themselves to all 
the dictates of our intelligence. Let them always be employed in 
a proper manner ; let no strange movement be remarked in them; 
let them be agile, adroit, apt to do everything without awkward- 
ness, hardness, or softness!—Palmiert (an Italian writer of the 
Fifteenth Century). 


“ > 


A Recrrr.—The way to make yourself loved is to love. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SIGNING THE PLEDGE, 


BY PHEBE CAREY. 


Nay, come not to me with your pledges, before 

You have pledged yourself never to drink any more; 
For I care not what else you may think or may do, 
You must turn from the wine-cup, or I will from you! 


You can “love me as well and as truly,” you say, 

If you can, I can’t “ honor, respect and obey ;” 

I might think all your words and your wishes a joke, 
If in sober earnest not always you spoke. 


If my eyes are not brighter to you than the foam 
Of the wine-cup, I never can gladden your home; 
And the lip that to me its devotion would prove, 
Must only be sweet with the red wine of love. 


And you smile, do you, Harry? you ’ll come to repent, 
For I tell you it isn’t like me to relent ; 

I never will like you, I’ll never forgive, 

And I never will have you so long as I live! 


You may do almost anything else that you please, 

You may even get angry, may scold, or may tease ; 

You may smoke till you ’re lost in the clouds, if you wont, 
You may chew, if you choose, and I’ll never say don’t. 


You may go out and spend pleasant evenings from home, 
And I’ll never look sullen nor cross when you come ; 
Only, always remember J’m waiting,—and then 

I'd rather you'd be back as early as ten. 


And you wont sign the pledge, Harry! what shall I do? 
For I think you love me, and I know I love you; 

* You are right, but dear Mary you urge me in vain, 
For I signed it last night, and shant do it again!” 


+ 


CHARITY. 


In one of the traditional sermons, transmitted by the Prophet 
Mahomet to his disciples, is the following apologue on the sub- 
ject of Charity :—‘‘ When God created the earth, it shook and 
trembled until He put mountains upon it to make it firm. Then 
the angels asked, ‘QO God, is there anything of thy creation 
stronger than these mountains? And God replied, ‘Iron is 
stronger than the mountains, for it breaks them.’ ‘ And is there 
anything stronger than iron?’ ‘Yes, fire is stronger than iron, 
for it melts it.’ Is there anything of thy creation stronger than 
fire?” ‘Yes, water quenches fire.’ ‘QO Lord, is there any- 
thing of thy creation stronger than water?’ ‘ Yes, wind, for it 
overcomes water, and puts it in motion.’ ‘0O, our Fountain! 
Is there anything of Thy creation stronger than wind? ‘ Yes, 
a good man giving alms ; if he give with his right hand and con- 
ceal with his left, he overcometh all things.’”” Mahomet’s defini- 
tion of charity embraced the wide circle of kindness. ‘Every 
good act,” he would say, “‘is charity.” “ Your smiling in your 
brother's face is charity; an exhortation of your fellow-man to 
virtuous deeds, is equal to a/ms-giving ; your putting a wanderer 
in the right road is charity; your assisting the blind is charity ; 
your removing stones and thorns, and other obstructions from the 
road, is charity ; your giving water to the thirsty is charity.” “A 
man’s trae wealth,” says the Prophet, “is the good he does in 
this world to his fellow-men. When he dies, the people will say, 
‘What property has he left behind him?’ But the angels who 
examine him in the grave will ask, ‘ What good deeds hast thou 
sent before thee?”?” ‘O Prophet,” said one of his disciples, 
“my mother, Omen-Sad, is dead; what is the best alms I can 
send for the good of her soul?” “ Water!” replied Mahomet, 
bethinking himself of the panting heats of the desert. . “ Dig a 
well for her, and give water to the thirsty.” The man digged a 
well in his mother’s name, and said, ‘‘ This well is for my mother, 
that its rewards may reach her soul.” —ZJrving’s Mahomet. 


+ 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
COME TO MY GRAVE. 


BY LIZZY LINWOOD. 


Come to my grave when the vesper bell 
Shall echo the dying day's farewell ; 
Come when young summer’s richest bloom 
Shall shed its lustre o’er my tomb ; 
Come when the gentle-eyed flowers 
Shall tearfully peep from their starry bowers, 
And ere the soft breeze catch their sighs of perfume, 
O come, dearest, come to my lonely tomb. 


Come when the pale moon’s trembling rays 
Shall blend their light with the glow-worm’s blaze ; 
When the quiet stars of heaven’s blue dome 
Shall earnestly bend from their shining home ; 
When the zephyr shall dance through the flowery dell, 
And its murmur is borne on the breeze's swell ; 
When the low, sighing winds the bright blossoms wave, 
O, then, at that hour, love, come to my grave. 


And come, love, when summer shal! pass away, 
With its holy night and its glorious day ; 
When autumn shall quickly a frost wreath twine 
To gem the sprays of the rustling pine; 
When bright birds mourn o'er the death of the flowers, 
And speed on light wings to lovelier bowers ; 
When the low, whistling winds my requiem shall be, 
Then come to my grave, love, and there think of me. 


> 


GET INTO A GROOVE. 


Get, if you can, into one or other of the main grooves of human 
affairs. It is all the difference of going by railway, and walking 
a ploughed field, whether you adopt common courses, or set up 
one for yourself. You will see, if your times are anything like 
ours, most inferior persons highly placed in the army, in the 
church, in office, at the bar. They have somehow got upon 
the line, and have moved on well with very little original motive 
power of theirown. Do not let this make you talk as if merit 
were utterly neglected in these or any professions: only that get- 
ting well into the groove will yt wey do instead of any great 
excellence.— Companions of my Solitude. 


A SINGULAR BIRD. 
There is in the garden at Regent’s Park, London, a plain-look- 
ing, sombre bird, a native of New Holland, called the brush-tur- 
key, whose habits of rearing its brood are among the most 
remarkable in the history of animal instincts. The bird is a 
thorough chemist, and constructs for itself a patent incubator, on 
chemical principles, by which it hatches its eggs in a scientific 
manner, without the tedious sitting to which other birds submit. 
This bird at present occupies part of the great aviary on the south 
side of the gardens, on the right after entering the gate from the 
road. It is not a very striking bird in its appearance. The 
upper surface of the adult male, its wings and tail, is of a blackish- 
brown at the base, going into silver-gray at the ends. The skin 
of the head and neck is of a deep pink, verging on red, and thinly 
sprinkled with short, dingy hair. The wattle is of a bright yellow, 
shading off into red. In size it is nearly that of a turkey. In 
general habits this bird is nothing remarkable: it is in the repro- 
duction of the species that its anomalous proceedings are mani- 
fested. It is a believer in fermentation and co-operation, for when 
the breeding season arrives, a number of the birds enter in:o part- 
nership, and collect a huge heap of vegetable matter, which is 
allowed to ferment till it forms a hot-bed. Several weeks are 
patiently employed in forming this heap, but when once formed, 
it does duty for several years, new matter being added at the top 
as that beneath rots away. In collecting, the birds use only the 
foot ; the bill is not used at all. The surface of the ground sur- 
rounding the hot-bed is thus cleared of every leaf and blade of 
grass, every scrap of vegetation being added to assist in the fer- 
mentation. When this pyramidical mound of green stuff has had 
sufficient time to heat, and when it is jast at the proper tempera- 
ture for hatching, the large eggs are inserted, not side by side, but 
lanted at regular intervals from each other, and stuck into the 
usty, smoking heap — upright, the large end downward, 
and at an arm’s length below the surface. They are then covered 
up and left till hatched. Whether the chickens have to fight their 
way through the warm, “artificial mother,” or whether, as Mr. 
Gould was informed, the females remain in the neighborhood, is a 
question not yet settled ; there is no doubt, however, that in either 
case Nature has provided for the safety of the young, and that all 
its instincts are adapted to the circumstances of its birth.— Eliza 
Cook’s Journal. 


+ > 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE EARLY DAWN. 


BY MARY N. DEARBORN. 


Ye gorgeous tints of morning light! 
O lend one ray to me, 

And guide my spirit on its flight 
Till it shall range with thee! 


Till it shall grasp the brilliant hues, 
By wings of morning worn ; 

And fleeting through ethereal blues, 
Attain its heavenly bourn. 


I fain would mark, as “ Guido” might, 
The “courses of the sun ;” 

And swiftly, in his borrowed light, 
Their rounds of “glory run.” 


What wondrous scenes arrest the eye! 
What beauties there unfold! 

While angels wave their banners high, 
Inwrought with shining gold! 


O bear me to your radiant shore, 
And let me gaze thereon ; 

Where floods of living splendor pour 
Around the early dawn! 


+ > 


THE OLDEN TIME. 

The following statistics of the good old winters are curious :— 
“In 401, the Black Sea was entirely frozen over. In 768, not 
only the Black Sea, but the Straits of the Dardanelles, were fro- 
zen over; the snow in some places rose fifty feet high. In 822, 
the great rivers of Europe—the Danube, the Elbe, etc.,—were so 
hard frozen as to bear heavy wagons for a month. In 860, the 
Adriatic was frozen. In 991, everything was frozen ; the crops 
totally failed, and famine and pestilence closed the year. In 1067, 
the most of the travellers in Germany were frozen to death on 
the roads. In 1133, the Po was frozen from Cremona to the sea; 
the wine casks were burst, and even the trees split by the action 
of the frost, with immense noise. In 1236, the Danube was fro- 
zen to the bottom, and remained long in that state. In 1316, the 
crops wholly failed in Germany ; wheat, which some years before 
sold in England at six shillings the quarter, rose to two pounds ; 
In 1339, the crops failed in Scotland, and such a famine ensued, 
that the poor were reduced to feed on grass, and many perished 
miserably in the fields. The successive winters of 1432-’3-’4 
were uncommonly severe. It once snowed forty days without 
interruption. In 1468, the wine disttibuted to the soldiers in 
Flanders was cut with hatchets. In 1684, the winter was exces- 
sively cold. Most of the hollies were killed. Coaches drove 
along the Thames, the ice of which was eleven inches thick. In 
1709, occurred the cold winter. The frost penetrated three yards 
into the ground’ Jn 1716, booths were erected and fairs held on 
the Thames. In 1744 and 1745, the strongest ale in England, 
exposed to the air, was covered in less than fifteen minutes, with 
ice an eighth of an inch thick. In 1809, and again, in 1812, the 
winters were remarkably cold. In 1814, there was a fair on the 
frozen Thames.” — Olive Branch. 


> 


MY LADY VISCOUNTESS, 

My Lady Viscountess’s face was daubed with white and red up 
to the eyes, to which the paint gave an unearthly glare: she had 
a tower of lace on her head, under which was a bush of black 
curls—borrowed curls—so that no wonder little Harry Esmond 
was scared when he was first presented to her—the kind priest 
acting as master of the ceremonies at that solemn introduction— 
and he stared at her with eyes almost as great as her own, as he 
had stared at the player-woman who acted the wicked tragedy 
queen, when the players came down to Ealing Fair. She sat in 
a great chair by the fire-corner ; in her lap was a spaniel dog that 
barked furiously ; on a little table by her was her ladyship's snuff- 
box and her sugar-plum box. She wore a dress of black velvet, 
and a petticoat of flame-colored brocade. She had as many ringa 
on her fingers as the old woman of Banbury Cross; and pretty, 
small feet, which she was fond of showing, wlth great gold clocks 
to her stockings, and white pantofles with red heels; and an odor 
of musk was shook out of her garments whenever she moved or 
quitted the room, leaning on her tortoise-shell stick, little Fury 
barking at her heels.—Thackeray’s Esmond. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


KAFFIR CHIEFS. 

The Kaffirs are a race with some affinity to the negro; they are 
brown-colored, the darkest among them coming from the north- 
east. They have their own language, which missionaries have 
been able to acquire, and use in spreading a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity among them. That they do not practise its rules, cannot 
be mate a peculiar reproach to them; few Christian nations, in 
their dealings with savages, have ever set the example. At best 
the only use they have made of their bibles and testaments was for 
loading their muskets against the English; if they knew the his- 
tory of the last European war, they might reply that men far bet- 
ter taught desecrated holy things quite as unscrupulously. They 
cultivate a fiw sorts of grain, but dict chiefly on flesh, milk, roots 
and fruits—very good things all, when well cooked, and enough 
of them ; the poor of civilized lands have very often seen a worse 
bill of fare. Pigs, geese, hares and tish, it is said, they refuse to 
eat—whether by some strange diffusion of the Mosaic prohibitions 
is not known, but there seems a trace of them. ‘Their great and 
favorite occupation is breeding cattle ; they “glory in their goad, 
and their talk is of bullocks.” The employment is held in a sort 
of honor among them ; and in one of the 
tribes --the Tambukis, we believe—the 
place in the village where the herds are 
collected, is at once their parliament, 
court of law, public d ning place, slaugh- 
ter house, parade and burial-ground of 
the royal family! Things, we may ima- 
gine, are rather primitive with such a 
combination of appliances. They hunt 
extensively, and are not particular as to 
what the game is; the gazelle and ante- 
lope serve when lions, buffaloes, ele- 
phants, and such minor prey are scarce ; 
and, sometimes, the lions in return hunt 
them. Of their religion but little is 
known ; the differences of error and igno- 
rance are countless; they have pricsts, 
magicians and sorceresses ; the magicians 
are sometimes murdered if they fail; the 
sorecresses are always believed—a defer 
ence to the fair sex that does the race 
infinite credit. They know the use cf 
money, build kraals and villages of mud, 
and wood huts, and are expert in the use 
of the assagai or dart, which, in their 
hands, is a very formidable weapon ; but 
the extent to which they have obtained 
fire arms and ammunition by the suicidal 
avarice of the white traders, makes them 
still more dangerous. Their chiefs are 
hereditary, and exercise despotic power. 
Collect sach a people in large numbers 
on a badly defended frontier, armed, with 
farms and cattle all around them, and 
the havoc and destructioa they can com. 
mit can readily be fancied. Their skill 
in cattle stealing and love of the pursuit 
is unsurpassable ; the “ reivers ” of Scot- 
land, the Donald Bean Leans and Rob 
Roys of English annals, are scarcely 
worthy to be named in the same breath 
with them. The ease with which they 
‘convey large herds of cattle from place 


to place, and the way they manage them, are said to partake of 
the marvellous. They have repeatedly spread consternation 
through the colony by their inroads ; boundary treaties made with 
them have been always broken; it may be questioned if they un- 
derstand such obligations. To check the progress of these disas- 
ters, the whole colony is under arms, and the force that can be 
brought together numbers 18,000 men. The main difficulty is 
not to check the advance of the Kaflirs, but to prevent their har- 
assing and perpetual attacks. Our engraving gives a representa- 
tion of three of these Kaffir chiefs, who figured quite conspicu- 
ously in the recent war with the British in Kaflir land. They are 
depicted in their war costume. One of them is represented as in 
the act of throwing the asayai, an instrument in wielding which 
they are perfectly at home. The leopard skin caross, and the 
plumes of the Kaflir crane, as worn arouna the head, are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of a chief, none of less rank being permitted to 
wear them. The Kaflirs are adroit thieves, and the quantities of 


ummunition and muskets they have obtained in trading, has been 
no small ocexsion for vigilance and alarm to the settlers. 
are an athletic and tine-looking race of men. 


They 


METHOD OF OTTER HUNTING, 


A REPRESENTATION OF KAFFIR CHIEFS ARRAYED IN THEIR NATIVE WAR COSTUMP. 


HUNTING THE OTTER. 

The engraving below represents the method of hunting this ani- 
mal in Scotland, where it is a favorite diversion, move peculiar to 
that locality than elsewhere. It is an animal found nearly all 
over the world, and some few facts in its natural history may be 
interesting in this connection. The common otter inhabits all 
parts of Europe, dwelling on the banks of rivers, in burrows, 
forming the entrance of its hole under water, and working up- 
wards, making a small orifice for the admission of air in the midst 
of some thick bush. It is about two feet in length to the inser- 
tion of the tail, which is sixteen inches long. It is brown above 
and whitish around the lips, on the cheeks and beneath. The 
otter can be domesticated, though, from its ferocious disposition, 
this is a task of much difficulty. When properly traincd, they 
become very useful, one of these animals being able to supply a 
large family with fish. When the otter, in its wild state, has taken 
a fish, it carries it on shore, and devours the head and upper parts, 
rejecting the remainder. It is destructive, killing more than it 
can eat. It fights very obstinately when hunted, often inflicting 
severe wounds on the dogs. The American otter inhabits the 
whole American continent, but is rare on 
the Atlantic coast of the United States ; 
in Canada, however, they are very nu- 
merous, 17 300 skins having been sent to 
England in one year, by the Hudson's 
Bay Company. ‘Its habits are the same 
as that of the European species. The 
American otter is about five feet in 
length, including the tail, which is eigh- 
teen inches. The color of the whole 
body, except the chin and throat, which 
urea dusky white, is a glossy brown. 
The fur is much esteemed, and is very 
dense and fine. The common mode of 
taking them is by sinking a steel trap 
near the mouth of their barrow. The 
sea otter is much larger than the two last, 
being about the size of a large mastiff, 
weighing from seventy to eighty pounds. 
Its color, when in full season, is perfectly 
black ; at other times of a dark brown. 
The far is very fine, and sells at very 
high prices in China, to which the skins 
are usually taken. It is exclusively 
found between the 49th and 60th degrees 
north latitude, on the north-western coasts 
of North America, and the shores of 
Kamtschatka and the adjoining islands. 
It is always seen on the coast or in the 
immediate vicinity of salt water. It 
feeds on almost all kinds of fish and crus- 
taceous animals. It runs very swiftly, 
and swims with extreme celerity, either 
on its back, sides, or sometimes as if up- 
night in the water. It is caught by plac- 
ing a net among the sea weed, or by 
chasing it in boats. The flesh of the 
young is said to be very tender, resem- 
bling lamb in flavor. The female is very 
attentive to her offspring, playing and 
fondling with it in all ways, and never 
relinquishing it as long as she can 
defend it or shield it from danger. 
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“ Gratitude or it is never too late,” a story. by Henry Wittiam [Henperr. 
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“To a Tuft of Early Violets ” verses, by Jessy May. 


THE BOUND VOLUMES, 

Being desirous that one and all should enjoy the benefit of pos- 
sessing our elegantly bound volumes of the Pictorial, we will sup- 
ply the getters-up of clubs, which we have been furnishing with 
our paper, on such terms as will enable them to make a handsome 
profit on the sale, and also to supply themselves with the work, 
bound, at a mere trifling cost. Or we should be happy to com- 
municate with any of our subscribers who would like to purchase 
the volumes complete to sell again, even if they do not design to 
make a business of selling the books. Our bindery has found it 
difficult to satisfy the demand for the volumes, and if our readers 
knew how profitable a business it is to sell this work, they would 
embark in it in large numbers at once. The books can be for- 
warded by express to any part of the United States, with prompt- 


ness and safety. 


GRAND PANORAMIC VIEW. 

On pages 328 and 329, we give three more sections of panoramic 
views of Washington Street, being the opposite to those of last 
week's paper, or the east side of the street, commencing at the 
north side of State Street and running to No. 206 Washington 
Street, just below Summer Street. In these views, every person 
conversant with this great thoroughfare will recognize a most 
minute resemblance between the picture and the original. ‘This 
set completes, for the present, our panoramic views, but ere long, 
we may again illustrate our paper with a like subject. 


Ristey's River THames—This superb panorama, now on 
exhibition at the Melodeon, Boston, richly merits the high enco- 
miums of praise lavished upon it by the press, presenting, as it 
does, a series of most faithful and artistic views of English scenes 
and scenery. It should be visited by all. 


+ > 


GiEason’s PrcrortAL Drawing-Room Companton is really a gem of literature ; 
an ornament for the table, and wholesome refreshment for the mind Che 
coptents are of the purest morality, and highert order of talent; it. engravings 
are beautiful and chasie.- Crawford Courter, Wisconsin. 


SPLINTERS. 


... The Earl of Ellesmere, with his lady and two sons, pro- 
poses to visit this country sometime during the coming summer. 
.... A vast number of Americans are turning their steps 
towards Europe, and every steamer takes out numerous tourists. 
It is said that a block of Egyptian granite, for the Washing- 
ton Monument, from Alexandria, is coming by a French steamer. 
.... Asparagus and white hats are once more abundant in our 
good city, and the “ white kids’ have spoken for linen pants. 
.... A daily paper has been started at Melbourne, Australia. 
This betokens the steady progress of the race. 
.... Rev. Thomas K. Arnold, editor of many school books 
and editions of classical authors, died recently of bronchitis. 
.... It is proposed to erect a magnificent concert room at Liv- 
erpool, which will be capable of accommodating 15,000 persons, 
.... Though justice is a duty, and generosity a virtue, yet the 
world regards the first as a favor, and the latter as a folly. 
Some “fast man” translated E Pluribus Unum the other 
day, as “ manifest destiny.” Progressive age this. 
.... The editor of the Augusta Age is a gentleman after our 
own heart. As they say in the East, may his tribe increase ! 
.... Mrs. Stowe is still pocketing penny subscriptions from the 
poor classes in England, and some of the charitable institutions ! 
.... The press is justly indignant at the niggardly manage 
ment of the Sontag opera troupe while they performed in Boston. 
.. It is an undoubted fact, that a man’s fortune depends more 
upon his wife than it does upon his income. 
.... Anadvertiser in one of the papers, says he has a cottage to 
let, containing eight rooms and an acre of land. Well, we never! 
.... Education is not forgotten in New Orleans. They have 
there forty public schools, and some seventeen thousand pupils. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 

Not many years since, a man could acquire quite a reputation 
by crossing the Atlantic, spending a few months in Great Britain 
and on the continent, and then coming back again ; but if he ven- 
tured to extend his peregriaations to St. Petersburg or to Con- 
stantinople, he was sure to become a lion of the first water. His 
travels afforded him dining and tea-table capital enough to live 
upon until he turned gray, or got married. No literary conversa- 
zione (when conversaziones were in fashion) was complete without 
him. He was the man who had “been abroad ;’ he had “ seen 
the elephant ;” therefore, he was competent to deliver Fourth of 
July orations; to command a militia regiment, or, perhaps, to 
represent his native town in the “ Legislature.” Alas for these 
cheaply-earned reputations! It does not set a man up very high 
to travel now-a days: everybody travels ; you miss young Gassy- 
mere from the club table, the race-ground, or the riding-school. 
Perhaps some fellows “ wonder what's become of Gassy?”’ and 
then the subject is dropped. 

Men must he great, in the present plethora of population, to leave 
such a void when they step out of society for a day, or even for- 
ever, that it-cannot be easily filled up. Well, a few wecks pass 
on—pass like so many days, as weeks will do when men are bury 
—and then Gassymere turns up some pleasant afternoon. He 
may have a little more hair on his face, and a little more, or a 
little less, brim to his hat. You ask him if he has been sick for 
the day or two (so it seems to you) since you saw him last; and 
he tells you that he has been to Paris ; he just “ran over” to get 
his hair cut, and two or three pairs of French boots. You are 
not thunderstrack ; you don’t look upon him as a lion; you mere- 
ly ask Lim about the new emperor, or the last opera, or the last 
emeute, shake hands, and pass on your way. What used to be an 
event, is now merely an incident; Gassymere has been to Paris 
instead of Saratoga, that’s all! 

But to people who do not travel merely for the sake of saying 
that they have been abroad, or merely to get their hair cut, or buy 
French gloves or boots, the present facilities of seeing the Old 
World are, indeed, advantages to be improved. Space has been 
the great obstacle to the fraternization of people ; annihilate space 
and you at once annihilate international hostility. It is out of the 
qnestion to think of going to war with your immediate neighbors ; 
no one will gainsay the assertion that it is far better to visit Eng- 
land and France in a first-class steamer, than to go over in a line- 
of-battle ship with inimical intent to slay, burn, and plunder. 
When this travelling business was a rare thing, and people were 
lionized who had been abroad, men were more apt to bring back 
all sorts of foreign notions and fashions, and these were pretty 
sure to “ take,” because they were rare, and dear, and far-fetched. 
Now no importation attracts attention simply because it is foreign ; 
the wheat is carefully winnowed from the chatf, and only those 
foreign ideas are received and propagated which are worthy of 
being transplanted and cultivated. 

The more we Americans can know of the Old World the better; 
for our grand distinguishing features, our free political institu- 
tions, show all the better for being fairly contrasted with the Eu- 
ropean system of government. Still, there are many things that 
might be happily introduced here from abroad ; such as the manly 
exercises of the British; the universal politeness of the French, 
and their economy of living; the careful cultivation which dis- 
tinguishes European husbandry, and which becomes the more im- 
portant here as Jand grows dearer; the culture of music and the 
arts fiom Germany and Italy. A_ perfectly self-satisfied nation, 
like a self-conceited man, can never hope for a full and healthy 
development of innate power. Travel is a sovereign remedy for 
self-conceit and arrogance. 


> — 

AN ELABORATE Work.—A complete, minute and exact map 

of France is about to be terminated, after thirty five years’ inces 

sant labor, and at an expense of nearly $2,000 0U0. It has been 

executed by the officers of the staff and the engineers. It is the 

grandest work of the kind ever undertukea in any country of the 
world, 


> 

A Goop Move.—We see by the reports of the police court of 

the city of Louisville that Judge Joyes instructed the police to 

arrest all boys perambulating the streets at a lute hour at night, 

unless they can show good cause for being out. His honor said 

that if parents could not keep their children at home, he would 
take care of them. 


Boston Evenine Transcrirr.—This exceedingly readable 
and piquant daily is an immense favorite in Boston and vicinity, 
and grows more spicy with age. Mr. Haskell, the present respon- 
sible editor, is a vigorous, practical, and graceful writer; and it 
gives us pleasure to know that the Transcript thrives so finely. 


Arabian Courtsnip.—An Arabian having brought a blush 
on a maiden’s check, by the earnestness of his gaze, said to her: 
“* My looks have planted roses in your cheeks; why forbid me to 
gather them ?—the law permits him who sows to reap the harvest.” 


A tinerat May.—A gentleman in Cincinnati has given the 
seamstresses of Cincinnati and Covington $1000 to assist them in 
maintaining their demand for theie recently established bill of 
prices. This is true liberality. 


» 


Funxy orp FeLttow.—A humorous old gentleman, having 
handed a few coppers to an itinerant music grinder, has entered 
the disbursement in his petty expense book as “ organic change!” 


PorticaL. ~The beautiful, though common name, Mary, is 
Hebrew, and means a drop of salt water—a tear. 


fn this city. by Rev Mr. Worcester, Rev John P. Perry to Miss Caroline, 
daughter of the late Henrv Thacher Erq of Yarmouth 

By Kev. Dr. Beecher, Mr. L. K. Conley, of Malden, to Miss Sarah A. Good- 
win of Newbury port. 

By Rev. Mr. Stow, Mr Erastus F. Bradford to Miss Abby E. Adams, formerly 
of Portsmouth. N H. 

By Rev. Mr Kirk, Mr. Paul Vinal to Miss Catharine Fogg 

By Rev Mr. ray, Mr. James A Veedman to Miss Frances J Clark 

By Rev Dr Neale. Mr Rufus D. F. Candage to Miss Elizabeth A. Corey. 

By Rev. Mr. Kandall, Mr. Henry 4. Wainwright to Miss Julia ©. Garcia. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. John KR. Shackleton to Mrs. Mary Ann 
Redford ; Mr. Franklin Wood to Miss Anna E Adams. 

At Lowe!l, by Kev. Dr. Chiid Mr John A. Mitchell to Miss Abby J Lamson. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr Reed, Mr. William F. Symonds to Miss Ellen 
E. Fieiler both of Beverly 

At Nantucket, by Rev. Mr. Fifield, Mr. Caleb P. Lyons, of Rochester, N Y., 
to Miss tHlarriet C. Gorham. 

At Providence, K. I., Mr. George Baker of Brighton Mass.. to Miss Caroline 
E Blanchard, of Bedford, Mass. 

At New York, Mr. Richard H. Johnson to Miss Sarah G., daughter of the 
late Rev William Cahoone Jr. 

At Savannah, Ga. Wiliam P Carmicharl E:q.. of Augusta. to Miss Eliza- 
beth B., daughter of Rt Rev. Stephen Elliott, Bishop of Georgia. 


Tn this city, Mra Nancy Joseph H Hayward, Esq.. 64: Mrs Mary, 
wife of Mr. Daniel Burrows. 85 Mrs. Elizabeth Chapman. duughter of Capt. 
Jonathan Merry. 68; Mrs Ulannah H. wife of Mr. Hartwell Kendal) 32; Mr. 
Samuel, son of Mr. Elisha V. Glover. 30; Mrs. Sarah, wife of Mr. Hiram %mith, 
61. Mr. Henry Whipple, 24; Mrs. Olive W., wite of Mr. Silas L. Hedge, 24; 
Mrs Elizabeth Chapman, Hon. Ke bert Shaw 77. 

At Somerville. Mrs. Sarah L.. wife of Mr ED. Everett. 37 

At Lowell, Maj. Henry J. @axter, 50; Lacy G., wite of Mr. Orin Stevens, 27. 

At South Scituate. Mr. Harvey Leavitt, 54. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Khoda ©. Wood 67; Mrs. Lucy B Finney 28; Mr. John 
Swift 84; Mrs Hannah widow of the late Mr. Ansel Robbins, 82. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Sarah B , wife of Mr. R G. White, 30. 

At Portsmouth, N. H.. Daniel Vaughn, Evq., 48. 

At Rindge. N H., Josiah Wiluer Evq. of the firm of 3. B. Sherwin & Co., 39. 

At Portland Me., Joseph M. Gerrixh, Exq , 70 

At Thomaston Me. Hezekiah P. Coombs, Esq , Register of Deeds, 40. 

At Litchfield. Ct., Mrs. Cynthia wife of Hon Samuel Church, 66. 

At New York, Sarah Cecelia Gill, wife of Mr. Alexis Eustaphieve, Russian 
Consul General. 

At Troy, N. Y., Mr. Joseph W. Ager, formerly of South Weymouth, Ms.. 61. 

At Macomb, (Il.. Rev. W. F. Fersu-on, D D, Pres. of McDonough College. 

At Chester, Ill., Rev. Alexander Brown, 55 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 24 and 3d, Bound. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the PicrortaL Drawinc-Room ComPan- 
10N elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined sides 
forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of 
books of BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES each, and each volume con- 
taining NEARLY ONE THOUSAN) ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners, and current 
Events all over the world ; 01 Scenery in ali parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, 
and heautiful Villages; and in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and 
instructive subjects ; with ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGFS AND INDEXES Of great beauty 
and artistic excellence, and forming brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Kecord of the times; altogether forming an ex- 
evedingly novel and elegant series, for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughont the Union. Terms: one volume, $3—two vol 
umes, $5—three volumes, $7. 


 GLEASON’S PICTORIA 
Deawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and avail- 
able form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the dav. lts 
¢ columns are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


> BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
- and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole well spiced 
> with wit aud humor. Each paper is 


, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
- with numerous aceurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable eb- 
jects, current eventsin all parts of the world, and of men and manners, 
altogether making a paper entirely origival in its design, in this coun- 
. try. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known 
’ world, of all buildings of note in the erstern or western hemisphere, 
¢ of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and merehant ser- 
vice, with fine and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketches ef beautiful scenery, taken 
> from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens from the ani- 
° mal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish ofthe sea. 1t coptains 
* fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of 
© reading matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen 


octavo pages. 
TERMS :—Invariably in Advance. 
1 Subscriber, one year... $3 00 
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Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of $2 
each, per annum. 

(>= One copy of the F.aa or ovr Union, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL Drawine-Room Companion, one year, for $4 00. 

The PictoriaL Companton may be obtained at 
any of the periodical depots throughout the country, and of pewsmen, 
at six cents per single copy. 

Published every SaruRpay, corner of Bromfield and Tremont Streets, 
by F. GLEASON, Bostox, Mass. 
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&. FRENCTI, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
BURNS. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 

Cold is the heart, and dull the brain, 

From blissful feeling far asunder, 
That o’er the ploughman poet's strain, 

Has hung not in delighted wonder! 
Albeit the tender songs he sung 

But told a peasant s artless story, 
The master lyre by Robin strung, 

Breathed forth a strain of deathless glory. 


No change of art’s uncertain dress, 
No flood of future years o'erflowing, 
Can chill that inborn earnestness, 

That deep, vehement, heartfelt glowing ; 
The winds that moan, the streams that roll, 
The spring whose advent faileth never — 

The great, the universal soul 
Of nature answers him forever! 


Brave lights have risen, beamed and blest, 
Whose fame maternal Scotia prizeth ; 
But loftier than the loftiest 
Her matchless ploughman bard ariseth ; 
A peasant’s joys, a peasant’s woes, 
The humble hopes that brighten o’er him, 
The cares that affluence never knows, 
He sang as none e’er sung before him. 


Around the heart a spell he wove, 
Inspiring by his deep emotion ; 
His own unutterable love 
Swelled upward like the heaving ocean. 
0, glorious Burns! a light there fled, 
Such as to earth is seldom given, 
When from the peasant’s humble shed 
Thy kingly soul went up to heaven! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


BORROWING TROUBLE. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 

Many people make the present unhappy by fears respecting 
time to come. To-day is never enjoyed, because to-morrow is 
always dreaded. The blessings and privileges which they are 
really in possession of, are not appreciated, lest, in some sudden 
and unexpected manner, they should be deprived of them. The 
most joyous, the most social, the most pleasing of interviews, 
may be saddened and chilled by the melancholy and prophetic 
anticipations of approaching evil of one who is perpetually “ bor- 
rowing trouble.” The clear and unclouded horizon of to-day, is 
darkened by gloomy forebodings of an overcast sky on the mor- 
row. True happiness, to such, is something hoped for, but never 
obtained ; sought after, but never found. Insurmountable obsta- 
cles are seen at every turn, and lions are ever standing in the way, 
whose roarings are always expected, but rarely heard. Dark 
forms, with darker designs, scem to crouch in out-of-the way 
places, and every movement is made with that trembling distrust 
and apprehension which denotes the presence of the demon, fear. 
The broad, open page of the present is disregarded for the sealed 
book of the future, and positive knowledge exchanged for dim 
uncertainty. 

An organization like this is an unfortunate one for the posses- 
sor, and for those among whom his or her lot may be cast; for 
the influences of such a disposition cannot but be disadvantageous. 

A case in point recurs to my mind. Near my father’s residence 
lived a Mrs. Nott, who, as the neighbors unanimously affirmed, 
was one of the “ worrying kind.” She was blessed with a kind 
husband, promising children, and a goodly portion of worldly sub- 
stance. But these did not suffice to make her happy; she had 
heard that riches sometimes take to themselves wings, and how 
should she know but their turn might come next; or that her chil- 
dren might be exposed to contagious or malignant diseases, which 
would consign them to early graves, or mar their beauty for life ? 
Such things had happened, and might happen again. 

Her husband might commit an error in business matters, and 
reduce them all to penury; for she had decided long ago, that he 
did not possess half her judgment and discernment. 

Mrs. Nott was the last to retire, at night, and always made it a 
practice to examine every door and window in the house, to see 
if they were properly secured against robbers, and burglarious 
attempts in general; not a trifling matter, by any means, when it 
is considered that the house was a large one, and the windows 
numerous. But Mrs. Nott never faltered in the line of her duty, 
for the safety of herself and family depended upon her watchful- 
ness; or at least she thought so. The lady also took the precau- 
tion of looking into the several closets, and beneath the different 
beds in the establishment, to make sure that no malicious persons 
were concealed. Her silver was invariably collected nightly, 
secured in a small trunk, and placed by her bedside, that no ser 
vant might be exposed to the temptation of theft; and I verily 
believe that Mrs. Nott would have laid awake all night, had it 
remained for once in its accustomed place. One morning I made 
a neighborly call at her residence, just after she had recovered 
from a fever. 

“I am happy to see you so well again,” I remarked. * 

“There ’s no telling how long it may last,” she replied, her 
face perceptibly lengthening as she spoke. 

“But do you not feel as well, or better, than before you were 
sick ?” 

“ Well, I can’t say but I do; but you know that appearances 
are sometimes deceptive. But between you and me,” she added, 


seriously, “‘I coughed severely once yesterday, and twice to day ; 
I shouldn’t wonder at all if I were soon the victim of a quick 
consumption.” 

“Nonsense, Mrs. Nott!” I exclaimed, striving to suppress the 
smile which I knew would give offence. 

“That’s just what my husband says, but he ’ll see his mistake 
sometime !” ejaculated the lady, coughing slightly to give empha- 
sis to her words. 

“But you don’t have the appearance of a person in a decline ; 
I’m sure I can’t perceive any such indications.” 

“ Have n’t I a hectic, Miss Chase ; tell me that !”’ 

“Your cheeks are red, certainly; but that may be the result 
of”’—frying cakes, I should have added, if prudence had not 
restrained me; for on entering, I had caught a glimpse of Mrs. 
Nott in the kitchen, assisting the cook in some such service as I 
have named. The lady, however, saved me the trouble of finish- 
ing my sentence, by immediately remarking : 

“That she had heard of a young lady, who was not considered 
dangerously ill, who walked about her room, and received com- 
pany as usual, but who died on the same night; and she should 
not be surprised if her own case should prove a parallel one.” 

The subject began to weary me, and I changed it by asking “ if 
she meant to attend lectures during the coming winter.” 

“T would like to, but that gratification is denied me. People 
must sacrifice something for their children,” she replied, with the 
air of a martyr. 

“Why, Mrs. Nott!” I exclaimed, in surprise; “ your children 
are every one old enough to take care of themselves, and Sarah, I 
am sure, is as steady and sedate as yourself; she would be glad 
to take your place.” 

“Sarah is a good child, but she lacks experience ; and I should 
not take a minute’s comfort if I left them. They might be taken 
sick, and nobody here to look after them; or their clothes might 
catch fire; or they might get frightened; or somebody might 
break into the house; at any rate, you may be sure that something 
would happen in my absence. And then there’s another thing; 
buildings have got to falling down lately; and I wouldn’t put 
myself among a crowd of people in a lecture room, for any 
money.” 

At this juncture, I fear I smiled rather incredulously. 

“You may laugh, but it is true; for no longer ago than last 
Sunday, the gallery in our church creaked so dreadfully, that I 
really didn’t feel safe ; so I got up and went out, notwithstanding 
the minister was in the middle of his sermon. I motioned to hus- 
band and the children to follow, but they were too foolhardy to 
mind me, and sat there just as cool and composed, as though 
there was no danger. Some people are so easy and careless, Miss 
Chase.” 

And thus it was about everything ; and I was informed, on good 
authority, that since the gallery had given forth such threatening 
sounds—which nobody else heard—she could not be persuaded to 
occupy the family pew in front of the altar, but sat quite near the 
door, so that she could instantly rush out at the first intimation of 
a crash. 

When she went to ride, the horse must be allowed to walk, so 
that in case he became restive or frightened, more control could 
be had over him ; or should the harness give way in any part, the 
result might be less shocking. 

One day, seeing her hand bandaged, and thinking she might 
have wounded it, I made inquiries accordingly ; but was not a lit- 
tle amused upon hearing her gravely reply, “ that she had pricked 
it the day previous, and fearing lest lockjaw or mortification 
should ensue, had applied a remedy in time—acting on the old 
adage that ‘ prevention is better than cure.’” 

She had a perfect horror of railroad cars, and never patronized 
them except when absolutely necessary; on those occasions, 
taking a solemn leave of her family, and predicting an awful 
catastrophe before her return. At one time, I had seated myself 
in the cars a few moments before the hour of starting, and being 
engaged in reading, did not perceive the entrance of Mrs. Nott, 
who took possession of a vacant seat just before me, looking very 
anxious and unhappy. Knowing her peculiar state of mind, and 
thinking a knowledge of my presence might make her more easy, 
I touched her gently on the arm. 

“QO, Clara, is that you?” she exclaimed. “I know that some 
dreadful thing is going to happen, for just see how the cars rock. 
I really believe we’re off the track !” 

“TI imagine we shouldn’t be going at this rate, if that were the 
case,” I replied, calmly drawing off my glove. 

“Then we are going fast?” she asked, grasping :aore tightly 
her carpet-bag, and taking a firmer hold of the arm rest. 

“ All of fifty miles an hour, ma’am,” said a young man, mis- 
chievously, taking advantage of her fears. I could not resist 
laughing, for there was a long train, and we were creeping along, 
at that moment, at a very slow rate. 

“QO, Clara, how can you, when, perhaps, the next moment we 
may be—conductor! conductor!” she cried, at the top of her 
voice, as that personage walked hastily by; but, hearing himself 
called, returned. 

“‘ What is the matter?” asked Mrs. Nott, with much concern. 
“Do tell us, sir, is there much danger? The boiler isn’t going 
to burst, is it '—the cars haven’t got off the track, have they '!—we 
haven't run over anybody, have we ?” 

“Nothing of the kind, I assure you, madam; everything is all 
right,” was the urbane reply of the official, as he turned away. 

“You heard what he said, Mrs. Nott, and now you can remain 
perfectly easy,” said I, not quite relishing the attention which we 
were attracting. 

“O dear, I wish I hadn’t started! I didn’t want to, but hus- 
band said he would speak to the conductor to take care of me; 


great care I should think it was, for I haven’t set eyes on him but 
once !” added the lady, somewhat indignantly. 

“‘T suppose he has something else to do,” I remarked; “ but 
you are not enjoying this fine scenery, as I am, Mrs. Nott.” 

“Enjoying the scenery !” repeated the lady ; “I should as soon 
think of enjoying myself riding after a wild animal! But, what 
was that?” she added, growing pale. 

“Nothing but the steam whistle. Do pray be quiet, Mrs. Nott, 
for we are creating much amusement for the passengers,” I 
replied, in a low tone. 

But neither my protestations, nor the assurances of the con- 
ductor, whom she hailed every time he passed by, were sufficient 
to make Mrs. Nott content. She made him promise faithfully 
that the cars should be stopped long enough for her to make a 
safe exit; and when said promise was performed, I was not sorry 
to find myself alone. 

“So much for borrowing trouble,” I thought. ‘ Mrs. Nott is 
naturally a good-hearted, amiable woman, but her constant anxi- 
ety and solicitude render others, as well as herself, unhappy. 
Her children are not fond of her society, for their bright and 
happy spirits are chilled by repeated allusions to coming misfor- 
tune; the boys are called in from some inviting game, lest they 
should be knocked down by runaway horses; and the girls are 
kept within doors, for fear of catching colds, which might possibly 
end in croup or consumption.” 

Mrs. Nott is still living, and though no serious accident has 
befallen herself or family, she yet fears that such will be the case ; 
cautioning, worrying, and prophesying as much as ever. She 
takes no comfort herself, and, like the dog in the manger, prevents 
others from doing so. 

The case we have recorded is not a solitary one; for there are 
many, who, by anticipating trouble, suffer all the pain and 
anxiety of the events, which, ten chances to one, are never des- 
tined to transpire. 


> 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
STANZAS. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 
Hail! hail to the rocks, in proud grandeur reposing, 
Where rolls the swift current of Avon’s dark tide ; 
And hail to the wood-waiks, their beauties disclosing, 
That gracefully wind up the cliffs hoary side ; 
And welcome yon bleak-heath, uncovered with green, 
Where springs not a primrose, and waves not a tree ; 
For loved are the wood-walks, and sacred the scene 
Where the friend of my bosom bas wandered with me. 
They have witnessed the converse that taught and that chained me, 
And made me love virtue for her lovely sake ; 
They have witnessed the glances where sunshine has warmed me, 
And made every fibre of gladness partake ; 
They have witnessed the kiss that her fond lips impressed, 
They have witnessed the smiles that on me ske threw ; 
And 0 they have seen, as a bird to its nest, 
To the home of her arms how I joyously flew! 
Unscathed be the verdure in beauty reposing, 
Around your dark brows frowning over the tide ; 
Unfading the green woods their banners disclosing, 
That gracefully wind up the cliff’s lofty side! 


LADIES’ HAIR, 

I wish some one would write a good treatise—how well the writ- 
ers of some articles in the Quarterly would do it !—on hair dress- 
ing. How often do we see a really good face made quite ugly by 
a total inattention to lines. Sometimes the hair is pushed into the 
cheeks, and squared at the forehead, so as to give a most extraor- 
dinary pinched shape to the face. Let the oval, where it exists, 
be always preserved ; where it does not, let the hair be so humored 
that the deticiency shall not be perceived. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to see a face, which is somewhat too large below, made to 
look grossly large and coarse, by contracting the hair on the fore- 
head and cheeks, and there bringing it to an abrupt check ; where- 
as such a face should enlarge the forehead and the cheek, and let 
the hair fall partially over, so as to shade and soften off the lower 
exuberance. A good treatise, with examples in outline of the 
defects, would be of some value upon a lady’s toilet who would 
wish to preserve her great privilege—the supremacy of beauty. 
Some press the hair down close to the face, which is to lose the 
very characteristic of hair—ease and freedom. Let her locks, says 
Anacreon, lie as they like; the Greek gives them life and a will. 
Some ladies wear the hair like blinkers; you always suspect they 
will shy if you approach them.—Blackwood. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE JUGGLER 

When I was a boy, I went once to a theatre. The tragedy of 
Hamlet was performed—a play full of the noblest thoughts, the 
subtlest morality that exists upon the stage. The audience lis- 
tened with attention, with admiration, with applause. But now 
an Italian juggler appeared upon the stage—a man of extraordi- 
nary personal strength and sleight of hand. He performed a 
variety of juggling tricks, and distorted his body into a thousand 
surprising and unnatural postures. The audience were trans- 
ported beyond themselves ; if they had felt delight in Hamlet, 
they glowed with rapture at the juggler. They had listened with 
attention to the lofty thought, but they were snatched from them- 
selves by the marvel of the strange posture. Enough, said I ; 
where is the glory of raling mens minds and commanding their 
admiration, when a greater enthusiasm is excited by mere bodily 
display, than was kindled by the wonderful emanations of a genius 
a little less than divine.—J/aziitt. 

A GALLOP IN THE RAIN, 

And what a ride it was when I fairly got out of London; and 
the afternoon brightening of the foggy atmosphere showed the 
smooth, empty high-road before me! The dashing through the 
rain that still fell; the feel of the long, nara: regular stride of 
the horse under me, the thrill of that glorious, muscular sympa- 
thy which establishes itself between the man and the steed; the 
whirling past carts and wagons, saluted by the frantic barking of 
dogs inside them; the flying by roadside ale-houses, with the 
cheering of boys and half-drunken men sounding for an instant 
behind me, then lost in the distance—this was indeed to occupy, 
to hurry on, to annihilate the tardy hours of solitude on my strange 
wedding-day, exactly as my heart desired !—Collin’s Basil. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

In Achil, Ireland, a vein of rich copper ore has been discov- 
ered. The ore is valued at £30 per ton. —— A locomotive has 
been recently placed on the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad, 
which weighs about thirty tons. It is designed for pushing the 
trains over the high grade, at Cumberland Mountain. —— The 
whole of Western Africa abounds in coffee. In Erralva and 
Kaftra two hundred pounds can be purchased for about a dellar. 
A single tree in Monrovia yielded four and a half bushels in the 
hull at one time, which made thirty-one pounds when shelled and 
dried. The celebrated Mocha coffee comes from the southern 
parts of Africa. A Universalist society is about to be formed 
in Washington city. —— The iron dealers of Cincinnati have suf- 
fered so seriously from the depredations of the lazzaroni who hang 
around their places and steal the iron, that they have, out of sheer 
necessity, held a public meeting, and adopted measures to raise 
funds regularly for the payment of a police of their own, to pro- 
tect their property. —— Large discoveries of copper were recently 
made in Alleghany county, Md., on the lands owned by ex-Gov- 
ernor Thomas and Peter Heins. ——In Texas, California, Ore- 
gon, Minnesota, Iowa and Arkansas, there are thirty-one Episco- 
pal clergymen. There is a diocesan school in Texas, and a parish 
school in Minnesota. —— The wife of a distinguished wealthy 
Armenian in Constantinople has paid $600 for translating the Pil- 
grim’s Progress into her native tongue. —— Rev. A. C. Thomas 
has delivered a course of eighteen lectures in Leicester Square, 
London ; and, under his auspices, a Universalist society is about 
to be organized. —— The first theatre in Philadelphia was opened 
on the 15th of April, 1754—ninety-nine years ago. —— Daniel 
Frazer, supposed to be the last of the heroic company who fought 
for liberty in the battle of Concord, died lately in Pomfret, Vt. 
He was also in the battle of Bunker Hill. He was born in Well- 
fleet, Mass., and removed to Vermont in the year 1802.——— The 
oldest house in Buffalo, New York, has recently been pulled down, 
to make room for more modern improvements. The people of 
that city are lamenting the destruction of the venerable relic, as it 
is to them, though the date of its erection is as late as 1810. —— Mr. 
John Adlington, a revolutionary pensioner, died recently at Nan- 
tucket, aged eighty-nine years. Nutmegs grow spontaneously 
in the mountains of California, longer and more tapering in shape 
than the nutmegs of commerce, and superior in their pungent 
flavor. —— A wonderful cave has been discovered in Perry county, 
Tenn., which is said to equal, to some extent, the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky. 


A RICH EAST INDIAN. 

From one of Bayard Taylor’s Bombay letters, we extract an 
interesting item:—Sir Jamsetjee Jeejecbhoy—the leading mer- 
chant from Bombay—was the son of a poor man, and commenced 
his career in life as a buyer and seller of empty bottles. By pru- 
dence, economy and intelligence, he rose from one success to 
another, till at present his fortune is estimated at three crores of 
rupees—$15,000,000. He has given away in charities of various 
kinds upwards of $2,000,000, and scarcely a day passes without 
recording some further evidence of his generosity. Among other 
works which owe their existence to him—and for which he was 
knighted by Queen Victoria, being the first native who ever 
received that distinction—are the hospital which bears his name, 
the causeway from Bombay Island to Salsette—called Lady Jam- 
setjee’s Causeway—and the aqueduct for supplying the city of 
Poonah with water. He is now verging upon his eightieth year, 
and very infirm. His eldest son, Cursetjee, inherits his enterprise 
and boldness, and possesses a large fortune of his own making. 
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SLULPTURE. 

Mr. Gibson, an English sculptor, now residing in Rome, has 
completed his exquisite statue of Venus, and aroused the specu- 
lation, admiration and criticism of connoisseurs, by giving a 
slight flesh tint to the figure, blue eyes, yellow hair, and a deli- 
cately-colored border to the drapery. There is much difference 
of opinion as to the judiciousness of this proceeding, which, how- 
ever, is strictly in accordance with the practice of the most re- 
nowned sculptors of antiquity; but the voice of the majority of 
visitors to the studio appears to be favorable to the tint, as it cer- 
tainly contrasts strongly with the coldness of the surrounding 
marbles. 
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A Mosicat Prorie.—In whatever country Germans congre- 
gate in sufficient number, their first consideration seems to be to 
found a Liedertafel, or singing-club. We hear that in Surabaya, 
in India, a party of Germans have established a club, and grati- 
tied the European residents with some excellent German con- 
certed and vocal music. 


Fine Picxixe.—A pigeon-roost is mentioned by the Fort 
Smith (Ark.) Herald, as existing in that region. It commences 
about twenty-eight miles from Fort Smith, and extends for up- 
wards of twenty miles on either side of the Poeturn. The number 
of birds is beyond computation. 


Proressorsair OF AGRricuLtuRE.—A professorship for the 
benefit of those who mean to become farmers, is about to be es- 
tablished at the Literary Institution at Fairfax, Vt. There will 
be an effert made to endow this professorship with the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars. 


To se Hunc.—Thomas Neary and Patrick Fitzgerald, con- 
victed of having murdered their wives, in New York, have been 
sentenced to be hung on the 17th of June. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The cod and halibut fishery has been pursued quite successfully, 
this season, on Nantucket Shoals. 


Timber, standing in the woods, has been destroyed by fire, in 
Monmouth county, N. J., to the value of $4000. 

The town of Dedham has been indicted on account of some 
defect in certain roads. 


The tunnel on the line of the Dayton and Cincinnati Railway 
will be 10,000 feet in length, the largest work of the kind in the 
United States. 

The following countries now use postage stamps for the pre- 
payment of letters, viz., the United States, England, France, 
Rome and Wurtemburg. 


Emperor Soulouque, of Hayti, has sent articles for the World’s 
Fair at New York; among them a single piece of mahogany, 
weighing nearly three tons. 


The steamer Page, running between Sacramento and San Fran- 
cisco, exploded her boiler on the Sacramento River, killing four 
persons, and seriously injuring a number of others. 

A — of about $2000 has been made by the citizens of 
Truro, for the purpose of clearing and straightening the channel 
of Pamet Harbor, which has become much obstructed of late. 


The War Department has resolved upon abandoning Fort At- 
kinson, on the upper Arkansas, and transferring the troops now 
stationed there to the new fort on Walnut Creek. 


On the 13th ult., 176 chickens of the Cochin China, Shanghai, 
and other rare foreign breeds, sold at auction, in New Orleans, 
for $1571 55. Two Hong Kong geese sold for $20, and two white 
Bremen geese for $12. 

A French traveller remarks: “It is said that there are several 
thousand colonels in the United States, and that if you address 
some one by this title in public, twenty persons will rise to 
answer.” 

On the subject of “ Bloomerism,” the Bible says: “ A woman 
shall not wear that which pertaineth unto a man, neither shall a 
man put on a woman’s garment; for all that do so are an abom- 
ination to the Lord.” 

The Philadelphia and Baltimore Railroad Company is prepar- 
ing to proceed at once with the erection of a bridge over the Sus- 
quehanna River. A survey is in progress, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the best point for the location. 

In Pittsburg, a jury, after being kept together for ten days, 
returned a verdict of manslaughter against the prisoner, a woman. 
It is stated that eleven of the jury were for acquittal, but the 
twelfth, by his obstinacy in refusing to agree with them, finally 
secured a verdict of manslaughter. 

The Quebec Water Company have tried gutta percha pipes, 
with complete success. They bore a pressure of one hundred and 
five pounds to the square inch, and, the Chronicle says, could ap- 
parently have sustained double that pressure. ‘The brass coupling 
twice gave way, but not the pipes. 

The powder mills of Messrs. Swett & Davis, in Camden, Me., 
exploded on the 2d inst., destroying the cylinder and corning mills 
with about 200 kegs of powder. No lives were lost. The dam- 
age is estimated at $2500. The concussion was so great as to 
shake buildings, break glass, and open doors in Camden, about 
one mile distant. 
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Foreign Items. 


The emigration from Ireland this spring is prodigious beyond 
precedent. 

The Glasgow stone-masons are beginning to wear moustaches, 
as recommended by Dr. Allison. 

Ballad-singers are singing the gospel to the people of Genoa, 
and are earnestly listened to. 

By official statements recently published, it appears that 6836 
persons died of cholera in Prussia last year. 

Lectures, not on religious subjects, with a charge of admission, 
are now delivered in London, on Sunday mornings. 

The aversion of the French peasantry to entering the army is 
such, that substitutes can scarcely be obtained at any price. 

A lady, who lately advertised in the London Times for a house- 
keeper, received, in the course of four posts, upwards of two 
thousand replies ! 

Portugal is about the size of Maine, and has a hundred inhabi- 
tants to each square mile. Massachusetts, the most densely peo- 
pled of the States, has eighty-four inhabitants to the square mile. 


Agnes Fife, in the parish of Echt, near Aberdeen, died on the 
20th ult., at the great age of 112 years. It is said that she never 
left her native parish. 

The French government maintains forty thousand four hundred 
and twenty-eight priests, at an annual expense of about nine mil- 
lions of dollars. 

A new volume—the ninth—of the great edition of the works of 
Galileo, published by order of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, has 
just made its appearance at Florence. 

Roasting meat by gas has been successfully tried in several 
large establishments in England. It is reported to be a very eco- 
nomical, convenient, and excellent mode of cooking. 


The new regulation about liveries in France is, that no one can 
assume those of the Emperor—green, red and gold—or wear 
them even, when they belong to a family, without being liable to 
imprisonment for two years. 

The Sultan of Borneo died on the 8th of January, and is suc- 
ceeded by Pangeran Moumien, who had long acted as Prime 
Minister. The legitimate heir is thus put aside; but Moumien is 
very popular with all parties. 

Some idea may be formed of the high price of coals at foreign 
coaling stations, from the fact that the captain of the Great Britain 
steamer, who put in at Vigo for coals, on his way from Austra- 
lia, paid 59s. ($15) a ton, tor 400 tons. 

The tables in the dining room of the Westminster school, in 
London, are made of oak from the Spanish Armada. They are 
in good preservation, though full of little holes burnt into them by 
“ i who, in this way, leave a record of their residence at the 
school. 

In Paris, visiting cards have grown to be the medium of a de- 
claration of political principles. Those who love the present sys- 
tem have their cards of sea-green glace, upon which their name 
is embossed in white letters. The partisans of Henri Cing have 
theirs of white unglazed board, with the likeness of the Count de 
Chambord, or the order of the Holy Ghost stamped in the corner. 
With the Orleanists, the card is still whiter. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Pericles was wont to say, that Time was the wisest 
counsellor. 


.... No poultice has ever been discovered to draw out a man’s 
virtues so fully as the sod that covers his grave. 

.... Money in your purse will credit you—wisdom in your 
head adorn you—but both in your necessity will serve you. 

.... Covetous men need money least, yet most affect it, and 
prodigals, who need it most, do least regard it. 

.... Custom will have the same effect, with respect to death, 
as to other frightful things; it will take off its terror. 


.... A pleasant wife is a rainbow set in the sky, when her hus- 
band’s mind is tossed with storms and tempests. 


.--. Scott says that the most disagreeable of all things is “a 
vain, cold, empty, beautiful woman, who has neither mind nor 
heart, but only features like a doll.” 


.... No amount of preaching, exhortation, sympathy, benevo- 
lence, will render the condition of our working-women what it 
should be, so long as the kitchen and the needle are substantially 
their only resources.— Horace Greeley. 


.. He that values himself upon conscience, not opinion, 
never heeds reproaches. When I am ill spoken of, I take it thus ; 
if I have not deserved it, I am never the worse; if I have, 1 will 
mend. 


.... Next to the man who is continually asking you the exact 
price of everything you have, there is no greater bore, perhaps, 
than the man who is incessantly telling you the price (down to 
the very glass of wine he is drinking) of everything he has got.— 
London Punch. 

. When Coleridge was in love, he was compelled to leave 
his inamorata, and was consequently wretched. As he left the 
scene of his amour, however, he by degrees got reconciled, and 
philosophically came to this conclusion—‘ Love is a local anguish 


’—I am fifty miles distant, and am not half so miserable.” 


Joker's Budget. 


A coroner’s jury recently returned a verdict on the body of a 
poor fellow—‘ Death by hanging—around the tavern.” 

Why is a man who spoils his children, like another who builds 
castles in the air? Because he indulges infancy too much. 

Bad coffee can be converted into the best Mocha by drinking it 
in company with the girl you love. “ It gives a different flavor,” 
it is said. 

A lady at Watertown, N. Y., recently refused to let her daugh- 


ter dance with a young Cambridge man, because she understood 
he was a bachelor of arts. 


A wag, on seeing an old gobbler trying to swallow a cotton 
string, facetiously remarked, ‘“‘ That was the last attempt to intro- 
duce cotton into Turkey.” 

A writer on etiquette observes, that “ when you are seated next 
a lady, you should be only polite during the first course ; you may 
be gallant in the second; but you must not be tender till the 
dessert.” 

A learned young lady, the other evening, astonished a company 
by asking for the loan of a diminutive argenteous, truncated cone, 
convex on its summit, and semi-perforated with symmetrical in- 
dentations. She wanted a thimble. 


An editor, summing up the virtues of a soap boiler lately de- 
ceased, concluded his eulogy with the usual phrase of “ peace to 
his ashes!” The remark gave great offence to the family, one of 
whom threatened the editor with personal violence. 


The Baltimore Clipper says—‘ A correspondent asks why mar- 
riages and death notices should be paid for.” or the very best 
of reasons; one is an advertisement of co-partnership, and the 
other is a notice of dissolution. i is busi 


As George III. was walking the quarter-deck of one of his men- 
of-war, with his hat on, a sailor asked his messmate “ Who that 
fellow was, who didn’t dowse his peak to the admiral?’ “Why, 
it’s the king.” ‘ Well, king or no king,” retorted the other, “he 
is an unmannerly dog.” “ Lord, where should he learn manners, ’ 
replied Jack, “‘ he never was out sight of land im his life.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and orizi- 
nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. In 

lities, and on all sectarian questions, it is strietly neutral. Nothing of an 
mmoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns; therefore making it 


emphatically, 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO TIE HOME CIRCLE 


Tt is generally acknowledged that the F1Aq is now the leading weekly pa- 
per in the United States, and its literary contents are allowed, by the best 
judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
enable us to give the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertise- 
ments are admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. Anunrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


OBLELINAL PAPEB, 


the — circulation of which far exceeds that of any other week) in 
the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the Frac or ovr Union, and one copy of the Pictortat Draw- 
tnc-Room ComPANton, one year, for $4 00. 


(>> Invariably in advance. 
are 


Subscribers or p 
the above terms. 

0 All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG 
or our Union. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR CENTS per single copy. 

F. GLEASON, 
AND Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
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MRS. HOWITT. 

The portrait given herewith of the cele- 
brated Mary Howitt, 
is said by those who have seen her to be 

perfect. Her works are in every- 
body’s hands in England or America; 
and their perfectly trathful spirit finds a 
way at once to the heart, and succeeds 
in engaging our interest, and in making 
us in love with human nature in situations 
and under circumstances rarely penetrated 
so successfully by the light of imagination, 
and consequently the character, incident 
and dialogue have made her tales as pop- 
ular ‘as they are instructive. As a writer 
for the young, Mary Howitt has been long 
eminéntly successful, and it is no mean 
subject of congratulation to us to know 
that she is decidedly not of the class of in- 
dividuals who have taken to writing chil- 
dren’s books simply because they found 
themselves incapable of 
other, and who yet consider their childi 
books, which require no mind at all, to 
be of the same importance as children’s 
books, which exercise powers of mind 
of no common class. To distinguish the 
difference between the two classes, we 
do not need to go further than to the 
juvenile readers themselves. With them 
books written by those possessed of a 
great share of natural talent are invariably 
found to be most popular; and as an evi- 
dence of this truth we may remark that 
we have frequently been struck when in 
the nursery at seeing the well-thumbed 
tales and poems of Mary Howitt, and the 
delight with which its occupants dwelt 
upon and committed to memory the stores 
provided for their entertainment, even 
when they reached to the length of Mad- 
am Fortescue and her Cat, that captivat- 
ing tale of domestic treachery and sorrow. 
Mary Howitt has always been distinguish- 
ed for her happy imitation of the ancient 
ballad composition ; and their simplicity, 
earnestness, fancy and womanly tender- 
ness have given them a permanent place 
in the poctry of England. “ It is,” as she 
remarks in the preface to her ballads and 
other poems, “‘ perhaps, needless to say, 
that I have been all my life a passionate 
admirer of ballad poetry. Brought up as 
a child in a picturesque, old-fashioned 
art of England, remote from books and 
m the world, and under circumstances 
of almost conventual seclusion, the echoes 
of this old traditional literature found their 
way to my ear and my heart. Few books, 
except those of a religious and somewhat 
mystical character, reached me; but an 
old domestic, with every requisite for a 
German Marchem Frau, who had a memory stored with ballads, 
old songs, and legends, inflamed my youthful imagination by her 
wild chants and recitations, and caused it to take very early 
flights into the regions of romance. When I married, under cir- 
cumstances the most favorable for a young poctical spirit, the 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. HOWITT. 


world of literature was at once opened before me; and, to mark 
the still prevailing character of my taste, I may say the first book 
I read when I had my free choice in a large library, was ‘ Percy’s 
Relics of Ancient Poetry,’ of which I had heard, but till then had 
never seen. The first fifteen years of my life were devoted to 


VIEW OF THE COLLINS HOUSE, NORTH DANVERS, MASS. 


try. My husband and I published two 
int volumes of poems within the first few 
years of our marriage, and then, givi 
freer vent to my own peculiar fancies, E 
again took to writing ballads, which were 
published in various periodicals of the day ; 
and the favorable reception they met with 
ve me the utmost encouragement. The 
appiest period of my life, however, was, 
when gladdened by the praise of the pub- 
lic, and encouraged by my husband, on 
whose taste and judgment I had the great- 
est dependence, I resolved to put forth m 
whole tren into one effort, whi 
should afford me free scope for working 
out character, and. for dramatic effect, at 
which I had always aimed, even in the 
simplest ballad. hopes were high, 
and I thought to achieve a name among 
the poets of my country. I accordingly 
wrote ‘Seven Temptations,’ a poem faulty 
in many respects, and different to what I 
would now do, but with-which at that 
time I spared no pains. ‘Thé first review 
I read of this work was so unfavorable, 
that I was cut to the heart. It, however, 
had its share of praise, and made me 
many dear and valuable friends.” 


COLLINS HOUSE, DANVERS. 

The Collins House, situated in North 
Danvers, Massachusetts, is a highly orna- 
mental and elegant mansion, exhibiting 
the style of architecture prevailing at the 
time of the Revolutionary war, and was 
built by the Hon. Robert Hooper, of Mar- 
blehead, a wealthy royalist, and familiarly 
known, in his times, by the name of King 
Hooper. Being strongly attached to the 
royal cause, he invited Gen. Thos. 
to spend the summer with him at Dan- 
vers, and make his elegant and spacious 
mansion his residence. Gov. Gage, ac- 
cepting the invitation of his friend, took 
up his residence at the Collins House, 
June 5th, 1774, which afterwards became 
his head-quarters, and was a place of 
much resort, and no little revelry, by the 
ladies and gentlemen, in favor of the king, 
and the royal governor. On the 2Ist of 
July, 1774, two companies of the 64th 
Regiment arrived in town from Custle 
William, in Boston harbor, and encamped 
near the mansion. Gov. Gage, when re- 
siding in Danvers, is said to have been 
very courteous in his intercourse with the 
inhabitants, and always expressed a belief 
that he should be able to adjust all the 
difficulties then existing in the colonies. 
To the patriotic people of Danvers, the 
presence of the royal troops, encamped 
among them, was a great annoyance, and 
rendered still more so, by their insolence and constant habit of 
pilfering. And such was their hostility to the troops, that the 
were kept in constant alarm, being frequently under arms all 
night. At length on the 5th of September, the companies, under 
cover of darkness, left the town, and marched to Boston. 
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